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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government had a very bad time on Wednesday. 
Mr. Asquith had to ask the House to approve of guillo- 
tine closure in a most drastic form as a regular part of 
ordinary procedure. Neither obstruction nor special 
emergency could be pleaded. This was to ring the knell 
of the Parliamentary system. Mr. Asquith tried to 
carry off the shock he was giving the House coldly, even 
jauntily. But Mr. Balfour was too much for him. 
The enormity was placarded stark before the House. 
It would have been bad enough to guillotine any Bill 
in such a way. But of all bills the Insurance Bill! A 
Bill so complicated that neither its author nor any one 
else understood it: so complicated that never a day 
passed that Mr. George did not change or promise to 
change it : so vast that he had received a hundred depu- 
tations upon it and had given the House sixty-five 
undertakings in the discussion of only seventeen clauses. 


The matters left open by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were legion. There was the case of soldiers 
and sailors, of emigrants, of deposit contributors, the 
Post Office contributors, married women, domestic ser- 
vants, hospital and reformatory staffs, aliens, persons 
under sixteen. And Ireland? Nobody knew what 
was going to be done in Ireland. On the top of all was 
the unemployment half of the Bill—really a different 
Bill. This had never been debated, and now was to 
be pushed aside to a Grand Committee. This attack 
could not be met. Mr. Lloyd George evidently felt he 
had been very hard hit. Even in a Tabernacle or at 
Limehouse he will find it hard to make people happy 
about this Bill. 


Mr. Churchill has been so amazingly successful at the 
head of the Law that they have made him head of the 
Navy; 


and Mr. McKenna has been so amazingly suc- 


cessful at the head of the Navy that they have made 
him head of the Law. This seems the best and simplest 
summary of Mr. Asquith’s chief changes in his Box 
and Cox Cabinet. It is amusing in its way no doubt, 
but how ridiculous it makes those innocent people look 
who really suppose that this or that Cabinet Minister 
is proper or essential to this or that Department of 
State! Is there, after this cynical act of Mr. Asquith, 
any grown man who supposes that it matters for an 
instant who, for example, is Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, or who Financial Secretary to the Treasury ? 
Whom has the Prime Minister appointed to this last 
post ? 


Mr. Churchill's appointment is not well received 
in the Navy. To the sailors who listen every 
forenoon with bowed heads to the prayer ‘‘ that it ”’ 
(the Navy) ‘‘may be a safeguard unto our Gra- 
cious Sovereign Lord and his Dominions, and a 
security for such as pass on the seas upon 
their lawful occasions ’’, the Navy is a sacred trust; 
and Mr. Churchill they know only as one who has often 
tried to belittle the fleet for party ends. Mr. Churchill, 
in his Tory days, told the electors of our great south- 
western port that the Radicals would always “‘ starve ”’ 
the fighting services. Mr. Churchill has proved this in 
his own person. What could be more preposterous 
than the standard Mr. Churchill laid down in his 
famous Dundee letter of 14 April 1909? 


In this letter he laid down that our Navy need only 
be strong enough to resist a fleet, ‘‘ as the Prime Minis- 
ter has stated, of strength available for aggressive pur- 
poses against this island’’. Next, even those fleets 
which are maintained in the vicinity of this island were 
to be whittled down, according to Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s discernment of ‘‘ the probability of the 
combination. ”’ We will pay this testimony to Mr. 
Churchill’s consistency, that he spoke out for reduction 
before the General Election of 1906. Writing to the 
North-West Manchester Liberal Association early in 
1904, he said ‘‘ he would be proud to be of the smallest 
use’’ in bringing about ‘‘a decided change from the 
costly, gaudy trappings of martial ambition to a more 
sober garb’. He affirmed that ‘‘he had always 
desired a smaller and cheaper Army, and the time had 
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arrived when the growing cost and size of the Navy 
must be arrested ”’. 


Now, as in the appointment of Mr. McKenna to the 
Admiralty in 1908, we rest our chief hopes on the sober- 
ing influences of responsibility. Mr. Churchill has beside 
him men who govern an area over a hundred times as 
great as the United Kingdom, and who see clearly 
enough that peace depends on the Navy, and the chaos 
which lies beyond if the Navy can wage only a defensive 
war. There is the India Office depending on transports 
from England, and knowing full well that the soldier 
goes to his work on the back of a sailor. There is the 
Foreign Office keenly conscious of the truth of Nelson’s 
saying that the best Foreign Minister England can have 
is a fleet of line-of-battle ships. Mr. McKenna fought 
the battle for reduction as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, and as First Lord of the Admiralty he had to 
spike his old guns when Mr. Hobhouse copied his 
famous letters verbatim and sent the copies to the 
Admiralty. It is not easy for a minister to play the part 
of M. Pelletan in England, so we may hope something 
even of Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. Runciman leaves the pen for the plough. We 
should be sorry indeed to suggest that from education to 
agriculture was a drop; but in the political profes- 
sion the Board of Agriculture cannot be reckoned an 
advance on the Board of Education. Mr. Runciman has 
not been promoted, if he has not been degraded. Here 
we have the sequel of the Holmes circular. Face-saving 
made it impossible to throw Mr. Runciman immediately 
to the infuriate teachers; but he was under notice 
to quit the Education Office. Everybody knew this. 
Had Mr. Runciman shown any pluck or real care for 
education and backed Mr. Holmes, we should sym- 
pathise sincerely with him; but as it is he has come off 
better than he deserved. Mr. Asquith has shown much 
more tenderness in giving away his colleague than Mr. 
Runciman showed in giving away his subordinate. 


At the Education Office Mr. Runciman will hardly be 
missed, for little enough has he attended to it from the 
time, at the outset of his career, that he missed his 
chance by the miscarriage of the Compromise Education 
Bill. Certainly for agriculture he has one recommenda- 
tion above nearly all his colleagues. He does .own 
some land. What Mr. Pease will do or be at the Edu- 
cation Office one cannot say vet. This is now the fourth 
education minister in six years. It is pleasant to reflect 
that while ministers come and go, Sir Robert Morant 
stays on. 


Nationalist speakers have not taken much notice of 
Mr. Birrell’s speech last week on the Home Rule Bill. 
The speech was elaborately cheerful, and intended to 
cheer. But Nationalists want a few facts, and Mr. 
Birrell was careful to make a speech, seeming frank 
but giving almost nothing away. Mr. Redmond this 
week has been careful to let his followers know that 
the Bill is complete, and that he has blessed it in every 
line. ‘‘ Both in its principles and in its details ’’ the 
new Bill provides for exactly the ‘‘ Home Rule that 
Ireland needs ’’; it will settle for ever the financial and 
political problems of Ireland. ‘‘ Boldly and in no 
niggardly spirit ’’—these are the words of Mr. Birrell 
which most exercise the minds of the Nationalists. 
They are comfortable, as they were intended tobe. But 
certainly they are vague. 


One of the best rules ever devised by the House of 
Commons is the one which forces the Government to 
publish the whole of a report if a Cabinet Minister quotes 
from a portion. We can well imagine how Mr. Lloyd 
George would otherwise revel in sentences detached from 
their context and in garbled extracts of all kinds. We 


understand that for some days past the Government 
have had in their possession the report of Sir Henry 
Primrose’s Commission on the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, which was announced 
by Mr. Birrell with a great flourish of trumpets. 


The 


name of the chairman was a guarantee of impartiality, 
and the public undoubtedly looked to the report for some 
guidance as to finance, which is the kernel of the future 
Home Rule Bill. The provisions of the Bill were, how- 
ever, framed, as we know from Mr. Redmond, before 
the report was examined. Is there not some evidence 
of trickery here? Garbled extracts cannot be given us 
because of the rules of the House of Commons, but to 
create public confidence by a Commission, and then to 
ignore that Commission in framing the Bill and refuse 
to allow Parliament to see the report, is very like 
sharp practice. 


‘“‘T have made a mess of this business, and have 
come out of it with severe damage to myself ’’—Mr. 
John Redmond might well apply these words of the 
Duke of Devonshire to the mess he has got into with 
Mr. F. E. Smith. He does cut a tame figure floundering 
in the morass into which his opponent so easily coaxed 
him. But the real sufferer should prove not the Irish 
leader. It is to the credit of an Irish Nationalist leader 
that out of England at any rate he spouts separation, 
if in England he must be for unity and brotherhood. 
The real sufferer should prove Mr. Asquith, who is 
maintained in office by such a leader with such a policy. 
There never has been quite such a stewing in the 
Parnellite juice as this. 


We hear a great deal about the high prices of pro- 
visions abroad, but, strangely, English people seem not 
yet to recognise that their own food is not far short 
of famine, or at least of war price. Beer, bread and 
tobacco by some irony in events went up soon after the 
Unionists went out of power—Unionists who, according 
to Radical gospel, wish to touch the food of the 
people ! But now it is not only bread, beer, and tobacco ; 
it seems to be almost every necessity~of life. Butter 
and eggs are to be cheap under a Liberal rule. Well, 
all we know is that butter is higher than it has been 
for vears. Then there is cheese. We will not say 
the cheese is high because a Liberal Government is in 
power. That might be regarded as too “ frigid and 
calculating *’. But this much is quite clear—that a 
Liberal Government being in power does not for a 
moment mean an abundance of cheap food . 


oe 


The Liberals are not very wise in ‘‘ chipping in 


between Mr. Chaplin and Lord 


over the dispute 
Willoughby de Broke. We notice, for example, a 
delightful if wholly unconscious admission in the 


Liberal press, which has been making play in the matter. 
It dismisses as quite unworthy of serious consideration 
the suggestion that there were not, during the crisis 
of the Parliament Bill, five hundred Liberals or 
Radicals willing to be made Peers. Exactly. We 
have always contended that the Liberals, despite 
their talk about equality and their contempt of titles, 
are many of them longing to be lords. But the 
real question, as we understand it, between Mr. Chaplin 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke is not whether Mr. 
Asquith could find his applicants for peerages, but 
whether he had the hardihood, in the last resort, to 
hire them. 


That is a question which can never perhaps be 
answered quite conclusively, for Mr. Asquith was spared 
the job. Respectable, no doubt, is Mr. Chaplin’s wish 
to regard his opponents as men of honour who speak the 
truth—even though they do not hesitate to strike a 
‘felon blow ’’, as Mr. Balfour calls it, at the English 
Constitution. But the truth in party politics is— 
well, is an extraordinarily hard thing sometimes to get 
hold of. The air down that deep well where it is to 
be found is so foul at times that our candle goes out 
before we are at the bottom and we are left to grope 
hopelessly in the dark. The air was very foul in the 
well of the Parliament Bill. 

Party re-organisation so frequently follows party 
defeat that it is difficult to be enthusiastic about the 
recommendations of the Unionist Organisation Com- 
mittee. The one re-organisation really needful the 
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Comme cannot touch. Certainly on paper the Com- 
mittee’s proposals seem to be sound. Part of them, of 
course, have been acted on already. One can hardly 
doubt the wisdom of dividing the work in the country 
from the work in the House. The Chief Whip has in 
the past taken too much upon himself, or too much has 
been put upon him. The great merit of the Committee’s 
report is that it recognises that the party in the country 
cannot be treated as an appanage to the party in the 
House. The truth, of course, is that the country grows 
more important, the House of Commons less. In local 
organisation we should be nervous of the Committee’s 
plan weakening a candidate in his constituency. No 
doubt it is right in one way that the agent should be the 
local association’s official, not the candidate’s. On the 
other hand, a candidate who is in the hands of his agent 
instead of controlling him is of no use. Too many can- 
didates are in the hands of their agents; which is 
absurd, seeing that it is usually the candidate who pays. 
Local assistance in money is scandalously small. 

Mr. Balfour says he is going to pocket his salary. 
This, however, is not to be taken in derogation of any- 
thing any Unionist said in the House or elsewhere 
against payment of members; and any follower of Mr. 
Balfour, whose conscience does not allow him to keep 
his pension, is free to return it to Mr. Lloyd George. Is 
not this a clear lead, if you will? So well timed, too! 
Mr. Arthur Lee and some others must be very grateful 
to Mr. Balfour. 


Lord Onslowin public life was eminently what one calls 
a useful man—a kind every party can do with a good 
many of, if itcanget them. Nota great statesman, not 
a great politician, not a great speaker, not a great any- 
thing, he yet was very helpful in various ways. Not in 
the first class, he was well above mediocrity. He did 
one or two pieces of work, such as the chairmanship of 
committees in the House of Lords, exceedingly well. 
His speaking was lively, and he often ‘‘ took’’ with a 
popular audience. No man could have less of aristo- 
cratic morgue. There was about his geniality some- 
thing of the sailor-like, which, with his fondness for 
wearing ‘* ducks’’, perhaps explains the remark one 
often heard that he seemed more like ‘‘ Capt. Onslow ”’ 
than ‘* Lord Onslow ”’. 

He was not without political acumen. When he 
came back from New Zealand and was casting about for 
an opening in public life at home, he lit on a gathering 
of young men bent on reforming London. Their enthu- 
siasm and self-confidence were great, and their know- 
ledge by no means small, but not one of them at that 
time had any influence. Not more than one or two 
even counted in the party. But Lord Onslow gauged 
them rightly, and, instead of despising, joined their 
‘London League’’. This was the egg from which 
emerged the London Municipal Society, which grew 
quickly to a big thing, and still exists. Out of this Lord 
Onslow came to be leader of the Moderates in the L.C.C. 
He had got the send-off he wanted, and soon rose from 
municipal to imperial office, entering Lord Salisbury’s 
Government as Under-Secretary for India, and after- 
wards becoming Minister for Agriculture. 


Already Mr. Asquith has agreed with Mr. Balfour 
that a day shall shortly be given for a statement in 
the House of Commons on foreign affairs. As Mr. 
Balfour drily remarked : ‘‘ I think this is a better theatre 
of operations for a discussion of the foreign affairs of 
the British Empire than that which by accident was 
given to the Postmaster-General a few days ago.”’ 
Meantime giddybodies are worrying at the Government. 
Mr. Mason wants to know why we have not thrust our- 
selves into the Tripolitan affair. He is beautifully 
answered by Mr. Stead. Mr. Stead, who is determined 
to put everything right between Turkey and Italy with- 
out loss of time, describes how he has just interviewed 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, who agreed that he should preach 
a holy war against all the enemies of arbitration in the 
great Mosque of S. Sophia. ‘‘ The idea ’’, says Mr. 
Stead, ‘‘ was magnificent, but too dangerous ’’. 


It seems that the agreement between France and 
Germany regarding the Congo compensations will 


be signed within a few days. It is hardly likely that 
the Powers will object, and Germany will have a 
colourable pretext for abandoning her claims in 
Morocco. None the less, all the world knows that her 
policy has received a serious check and that the British 
Navy is the efficient cause. Will she remain quiescent 
under it for long? We hardly believe it. Meanwhile 
the Foreign Office has to meet the attacks of its critics 
in the Reichstag, and they will be many and bitter. 
All this bodes ill for the elections. Fortunately a less 
bellicose spirit seems to prevail again in France, and 
the Jingoes should be thankful with what they have 
gained. The Morocco venture might do much to 
regenerate the French public service. 


The Censor is so active in Tripoli that really authentic 
news is difficult to obtain. It is easy to understand the 
desire of the Italian War Office to keep the movements 
of the troops as quiet as possible, but there seems to 
have been much tampering with the messages. This 
is hardly permissible. It is apt to make the natural 
man more than suspicious as to what really is taking 
place. It would seem that there has been a good deal of 
shooting in cold blood of Arabs and others. The advan- 
tage of uncensored news is, not that public curiosity 
may be gratified, but that the military may be aware 
that there is some kind of information reaching the 
outer world as to their doings. This is also their pro- 
tection against unfounded rumour. 


There has evidently been tard fighting round 
Benghazi and the Italian losses have been heavy, though 
we are not allowed to learn exactly how heavy, while 
at Tripoli the authorities are evidently preparing to 
march into the interior. This, as we have pointed out 
before, will be a troublesome business, but the Italians 
have shown clearly that they mean to occupy Tripoli 
effectively and leave no shadow of sovereignty for the 
Turk there. The acceptance by the Porte of the fait 
accompli will alone end the war, which otherwise may 
yet spread, and at any moment. The Powers do not 
like to make this clear to the Sultan’s advisers, but they 
are not really helping matters to a peaceful issue 
by pretending things are otherwise than they are. 
For the Young Turks, however, to make peace by sur- 
rendering a province is to court destruction. A pleasant 
dilemma for everyone ! 


The progress of the rebellion in China through the 
week is happily described by the correspondent of the 
Times’? as an “orderly extension’’. Kinkiang, 
Ichang and Changsa (an important city) have passed 
into the hands of the revolutionaries, who have also 
gained possession of the railway station. News of the 
military operations are fragmentary and obscure; but 
it seems clear that the rebels are more than holding 
their own. Moreover, the Imperial Government have 
already laid bare the extremity they are in for money to 
meet the occasion in pleading for a postponement of the 
instalments of Boxer indemnity falling due. 


More significant perhaps are the Government’s efforts 
to meet the rebellion with concessions. | Yuan Shi-kai 
ironically holds aloof, pleading the illness which the 
Imperial Government fastened upon him at the time of 
his compulsory retirement. But the Government has 
dismissed Sheng Hsuan-Huai, the unpopular Minister of 
Communications. This is a complete submission to the 
National Assembly which in the middle of the week 
violently demanded his dismissal within twenty-four 
hours. The new Minister is Tang Shao-yi, a friend of 
Yuan Shi-kai. 


The Chinese have been wise to lose no time in con- 
firming Mr. Aglen in the post of Inspector-General of 
Customs. It had long been obvious that the weight of 
years was telling upon Sir Robert Hart, and that the 
conditions of the great Service he had created required 
amendment in various respects. A Deputy can never 
act in such a case with quite the same decision as a 
Chief, but Mr. Aglen has done enough, during the 
eighteen months he has held the acting appointment, to 
gain the confidence of the Service. He has improved 
the position of the outdoor staff, which was notoriously 
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dissatisfied at the close of his predecessor's career ; and 
he is understood to be working out a scheme of pensions 
instead of the present plan of donations, which is more 
consistent, perhaps, with Chinese ideas but is unsuited 
to the requirements of foreign residents in the East. 
The moment is opportune, in some respects, for Mr. 
Aglen to seat himself firmly in the saddle, as the finan- 
cial situation seems hardly likely to improve sufficiently, 
just yet, to encourage renewed interference which might 
lower the prestige of the I.M.C.S. in foreign esteem. 


How different from his utterance of Tuesday night 
must have been Earl Grey’s first speech on his return 
to England had the Canadian elections gone the other 
way! Eari Grey is full of enthusiasm for the future. 
He can now safely talk of ‘* the community of ideas ”’, 
and of the *‘ indissoluble union of the magnetic clutch ”’ 
provided by common ideals, common interests, common 
hopes. All the Empire needs is some form of organic 
union, but in the presence of the Radical Colonial Secre- 
tary he was estopped from indicating in more than 
general terms the lines along which such union might 
be accomplished. Canada has given the Imperial lead 
which ought to have come from the Mother Country, 
and she has taken that lead without compromising her 
self-dependence in economic matters. Ottawa's greet- 
ing to the Duke of Connaught was the best summary 
of her attitude towards the present and the future : 
‘* What is our country? The Empire is our country, 
Canada is our home ’’. 


The King is resolved to go to the Durbar next month. 
Well meant but too timid advice to the contrary is not 
to prevail, and we think that all who take the broader 
view will approve King George’s wise and strong 
decision. Without him the Durbar could be no real 
success, and that would be something like a disaster at 
the present time. This matter of India, if our poli- 
ticians at home could only see it, is far more important 
than any party differences or the fall of Cabinets and 
mere Cabinet Ministers. 


The recommendations of the Railway Commission do 
not include full recognition of the unions, so they fail 
utterly to satisfy the men. On other findings there was 
certain to be some discontent ; the men’s own witnesses 
advised quite contradictory remedies. The real surprise 
is that some of the leaders who took part in the negotia- 
tions with the Government now contend that they never 
agreed to be bound by the Commission. Amongst the 
mass of the men the report has caused so much irrita- 
tion that there is an angry demand for repudiation. 
Yet there is the official statement published at the time, 
that both parties had agreed to be bound; and some of 
the men’s witnesses before the Commission stated they 
were bound. Of this there had been no contradic- 
tion by the men’s representatives until the report was 
issued. 


The tenant who pleaded ghosts in a police court on 
Tuesday as an excuse for not paying his rent spoiled 
his case at the start. The law takes no account of 
ghosts, so the plea could be dismissed without further 
inquiry. These ghosts in Balham were certainly deter- 
mined to make themselves heard and felt. They 
slapped a tenant’s face; they flung brass rails across 
the floor; opened doors and pattered up and down 
stairs from dusk to dawn. It seems a pity the case 
was nipped untimely. If the defendant had pleaded 
nuisance, and if he had proved all he said about the 
brass rails and the running up and down stairs, he 
would have had the plaintiff in a difficult place. The 
plaintiff would then have been expected to explain and 
remove the nuisance; and would not have been able 
to say a word in court about ghosts. Had he done so, 
he and not the defendant would have been guilty of 
the discourtesy of mentioning to a court of law beings 
whom the law does not know. 


‘““ Opera season ’’ at Covent Garden. Programme 
for week : Opera on Monday and Wednesday ; Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, Russian ballet ; Friday, fancy- 
dress ball. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT. 

TT is remarkable that the only two men who regarded 
English politics with an eye of detachment in the 
Victorian era, the Prince Consort and Lord Beacons- 
field, should both have been sceptical as to the success 
of representative institutions. Prince Albert, whose great 
ability was only discerned by one or two shrewd judges 
like Palmerston and Disraeli, said significantly ‘* Repre- 
sentative government is on its trial ’’, and the words 
were spoken long before the extensions of the franchise 
in 1867 and 1884. Disraeli, writing in the forties, 
frequently expresses in his Trilogy of romance the 
opinion that power was destined to pass from Parlia- 
ment to the Press and the Crown. Although it is plain 
that at the time Disraeli meant the Sovereign, and 
cherished dreams of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, if we 
substitute to-day the Cabinet for the Crown, the pro- 
phecy has come true—as has been the way with many 
of this statesman’s forecasts. Perhaps we ought to add 
to these two prophets the name of Sir Henry Maine, 
who insisted much in his essays on ‘* Popular Govern- 
ment ’’ upon the inherent fragility of democratic institu- 
tions. Representative government has had its trial, and 
has been condemned explicitly by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons. ‘*] confess ’’, said Mr. 
Asquith on Wednesday, ‘‘ and I say it with regret after 
a very long experience of the business of this House— 
I have slowly and reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that you cannot carry on legislation here on large and 
complicated subjects without having a time table as 
part of our established procedure. This does not apply 
to one party more than another. I assume any Govern- 
ment of any complexion you like. I assume a measure 
like this ’’ (the Insurance Bill), ‘‘ in regard to which 
there is a general agreement as to its desirability and 
expediency : I assume the absence of anything in the 
nature of organised intentional or even casual Parlia- 
mentary obstruction. I assume all this, and I venture 
to say that, having regard to the commitments of this 
Parliament, the multifariousness of its duties, the 
diversity of the interests which are committed to its 
charge, and the enormous and ever-increasing burden 
of the labours it has to perform, legislation on a large 
scale, and in regard to grave and complicated questions, 
is impossible unless you resort to some form of time- 
table ’’. We believe these words to be true; and they 
are an admission that the government of the United. 

Kingdom by Parliament has hopelessly broken down. 
In order to realise how complete is the breakdown 
of representative government, and how terrible is the 
tyranny which it is proposed to put in its place, it is 
only necessary to consider the substance of the Govern- 
ment proposals for forcing the Insurance Bill through 
both Houses of Parliament before the end of the vear- 
The outside public does not understand the procedure 
of the House of Commons, and the slang terms of 
guillotine and kangaroo ’’ closure merely puzzle 
and irritate those who read debates. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to say that under these methods of 
business the Chairman has power to cut out any 
amendments he pleases from the notice paper, so that 
the representatives of the people are prevented not only 
from discussing but even from voting on amendments 
regularly put down by members of Parliament. The 
other method is that of putting to the vote three or 
four or five clauses en bloc, at 10.30 ef the clock cn 
each night, so that if the representatives of the people 
are in favour of three clauses and opposed to the fourth 
or fifth, they are forced to vote for or against them. 
all. And these are the metheds of free discussion 
which the Prime Minister sorrowfully admits must now 
form ‘‘ part of our established procedure ’’—not an ex- 
ceptional mode of stifling debate to meet organised 
obstruction, or to enable some exceptional measure to 
be passed by a particular date, not emergency rules, 
but part of the day to day, year in and year out, method 
of transacting the national business by a_ popularly 
elected House of Commons! Let us glance, without 
going too much into detail, at the concrete application 
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of this procedure to the Insurance Bill. This measure, 
as is well known, is practically two Bills: the first part 
dealing with the kind of insurance now provided by 
friendly societies, trades unions, and sick and benefit 
clubs—insurance, namely, against sickness and disable- 
ment. The second part of the Bill deals with a totally new 
form of insurance—that, namely, against unemploy- 
ment. The first part contains sixteen clauses not vet 
passed, to which the Government propose to allot fifteen 
days, about one clause per day. But a parliamentary 
day consists of but six hours, from 4.30 to 10.30, when 
discussion ends and voting begins. Of those six hours 
it is safe to assume that at least three will be occupied 
by the speeches of gentlemen on the front benches, 
leaving three hours for what is politely called the rank 
and file. Twenty minutes is, we suppose, the average 
duration of a speech in committee on a first-rate Bill. 
Therefore exactly nine members out of 670 will be 
able on each parliamentary day to address the House 
of Commons on the Insurance Bill. The second part 
of the Bill, that dealing with insurance against unem- 
ployment, a vastly important and difficult subject, is 
to be relegated to a Grand Committee upstairs, which 
sits from 11.30 A.M. until the meeting of the House in 
the afternoon. So that the members of the Committee 
upstairs, after discussing Part II. for four or five hours, 
will descend to a Committee of the whole House without 
any rest to continue the discussion of Part I. This is, 
as Mr. Balfour said, more than human strength can bear. 
And Part II. of the Bill, when it comes down from the 
Grand Committee to the whole House, is to be given 
one day and a half for discussion. Well might Mr. 
Balfour exclaim that such a method of procedure did 
not leave to the House of Commons ‘‘ the shreds and 
tatters of liberty ’’. Nor will many educated men, except 
a few bigoted partisans, quarrel with Mr. Balfour’s 
declaration that last Wednesday was ‘‘ one of those 
anniversaries on which men will look back and will say : 
‘On this day a Radical Government finally decided, 
having destroyed the House of Lords in the first part 
of the session, to destroy the liberties of the House of 
Commons in the second’ ’’. 

That the present Government has destroyed the 
liberty of both Houses of Parliament hardly admits of 
argument, is indeed sorrowfully confessed by the Prime 
Minister. The point on which partisans wil never 
agree, either now or hereafter, is whether this destruc- 
tion of parliamentary freedom was wanton or inevitable. 
Mr. Timothy Healy, in his picturesque and penctrative 
style, said that the Government resolutions ought to be 
laid as a wreath on the tomb of his departed friend, 
Mr. Biggar: and there was a great deal of historical 
and philosophic truth in the gibe. It is now over 
thirty years ago, in the 1880 Parliament, that Biggar 
and Parnell discovered, by an inspiration of impish 
genius, the weak spot in English parliamentary institu- 
tions. The transactions of the House of Commons and 
its relations to the House of Lords both rested upon 
the assumption that the elected representatives would 
act in the spirit of gentlemen. Biggar and Parnell 
realised that if this assumption were once destroyed 
the whole constitutional fabric must, sooner or later, 
tumble to pieces. They did not live, these heroes, 
to see the complete realisation of their policy; but 
they most effectually began the ruin of the House of 
Commons. The policy was bequeathed to their suc- 
cessors, and now Mr. Redmond, without a tithe of the 
ability of Parnell, but with the assistance of the socialist 
Labour Members, has completed Ireland’s revenge by 
ruining both Houses of Parliament. The Parliament 
Act was passed in the first half of this year to enable 
a Home Rule Bill to become law without a general 
election. The Insurance Bill is now to be forced 
through both Houses in six weeks in order that next 
session may be left clear for the Home Rule Bill. It 
is a terrible revenge for centuries of unsympathetic, 
and occasionally cruel, government. Is it the justice of 
the gods? or is it the weakness of our present rulers? 
or their lust of power? It is difficult for anyone who 
lives in these troublous times and has any political 
sympathies to answer these questions truly. But in 


the meantime we might point out that the Insurance 
Bill can hardly reach the House of Lords before 
December ; and, as it is not a Money Bill, the second 
chamber would be amply justified in exercising their 
new statutory powers by postponing until 1912 the con- 
sideration of so vast and complicated a matter. As for 
the derangement of machinery, with which the Prime 
Minister tried to frighten his hearers, we heard all that 
before about the Budget and it turned out to be fudge. 


IN BLOEMFONTEIN: 20 NOVEMBER. 


ENERAL BOTHA, at Somerset East and else- 
where in his tour of the Cape Province, no doubt 
presents the sympathetic figure of a good man 
struggling with adversity. Meanwhile certain members 
of the South African Opposition are in a fine taking. 
Unionists are even described in the cables as having 
‘* definitely decided to fight General Botha next session 
as weak and unreliable’’. There are hot heads no 
doubt among the Opposition: is not an—excellent— 
Irishman in temporary command? What the party 
attitude will be next session may not be lightly 
assumed from the prediction of a newspaper correspon- 
dent however well informed, in whom, while he mused, 
the fire kindled—and the cable sped. <A date is fixed, 
an event, as we shall see, is imminent, when we shall 
evaluate General Botha and know precisely where 
we are. And, though illness still holds on this 
side of the water the one real South African statesman, 
his example, and probably his precepts, of strength held 
in reserve and of entire moderation, are present with 
his followers, if himself, most unluckily, is missing. 

So much we may admit. But when all is said, who 
is to blame if the Opposition feel disposed to wipe the 
South African Premier off their books and start anew? 
We have all blown up the trumpets in the new moon 
for this brave général ; nor doubted that he is the honest 
fellow ot his own professions, and the stout fellow 
of the—sometimes qualified—assurances of our friends 
in South Africa. But if his present position and future 
attitude are, to say the least of it, puzzling, he has 
himself to thank, and the obscurity—to call it nothing 
worse—of his speech at Losberg. General Botha is 
pained at the reception of that speech, and talks darkly 
of his own right to accuse the Opposition of a breach 
of faith. He did not say one thing in South Africa and 
another in England. Regarding Land Settlement he 
had always said that assisted immigration to South 
Africa must follow the settlement on the land of the 
poor whites in the towns. As for education, he had 
done everything he could to get the Provincial Councils 
to accept the compromise of last session. Where, then, 
was he misleading? Rather would he relinquish office 
—no bed of roses—than be false to any man. And so 
forth. 

All this is very well. But it must be taken with a 
pinch, not indeed of salt, but of recapitulation. 
The Ministry in South Africa is not (it must be owned) 
an entirely happy family: Mr. Malan and Mr. Burton 
are believed to be on no sort of terms with General 
Hertzog; Mr. Sauer to have anguish in enduring any 
of his colleagues. And there are less personal divi- 
sions. Cape Nationalists are so much bored with the 
extremists of the Orange Free State that they are 
suspected of wanting to ask Mr. Merriman—that child 
of fence—to create of them a new, or moderate, party. 
From the beginning the three provincial organisa- 
tions, the Rand, Het Volk, and the Orange River, 
fought the elections on their own separate lines. The 
aggregate vote of Dutch South Africa set the present 
Ministry in office, as his personality and character set 
General Botha as a ruler over other Ministers. But 
individual members of the Ministry have continued 
loyal quite as much to their own provinces and pro- 
vincial organisations as to their common body, and 
the Premier at no point commanded a party so united, 
if relatively so small, as the Unionists under Sir 
Starr Jameson. It is no little. triumph of that party, 
and of the transcendent personality which sits quiet, 
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that the Opposition in South Africa has known nothing 
of party interests, so long as it might ensure the welfare 
of a South Africa swept clean of racial differences. 
General Botha—the Unionist leader’s influence in that 
result going for something—seemed honestly to pursue 
the same ideal. It is the simple fact that as head of 
the Government his existence has depended on_ the 
Opposition’s support, as personally he has leaned 
on the arm of its leader. In his own following 
the main line of cleavage was, of course, the quarrel 
over language and education, which reached its height 
in the Orange Free State. Primary education had been 
kept in the Provincial Councils. But, the Constitution 
providing that the Union Parliament should have the 
right to assume control of primary education after five 
years, the forces of conciliation and progress contrived 
to have the matter referred to a Committee of the Union 
Parliament. The result was the compromise contained 
in the Majority Report, which affirmed the principle first 
advocated at the National Convention—equality of 
opportunity in the language question, no compulsion. 

This compromise General Botha on behalf of the 
Government readily accepted. General Hertzog signed 
the Majority Report; his Free State colleague and ally 
Mr. Fischer was a member of the Government; no 
one doubted that the Free State compulsory section 
would be rejected and English children no more 
compelled to learn the Taal, which they neither need nor 
desire, than Dutch children elsewhere to learn English, 
which they all, as a matter of fact, require and wish to 
learn. From so serene a South Africa then the Prime 
Minister departed for England and the Imperial Con- 
ference. From May to August he was absent, but ‘‘ he 
hadna gone a league, a league ’’ before General Hertzog 
was preparing a surprise for honest Premiers. Round 
and round the country stumped General Hertzog, 
Minister of Justice, on behalf of the obnoxious clauses 
which the Government had given up. To be sure, he 
had never professed to hold personally any other than 
the zealot’s view of the Free State race-and-education 
swindle. Yet must they put constraint on them- 
selves until 20 November. On that day at 
Bloemfontein—absit omen—sits the Conference of 
the Nationalist Party. It is believed that the con- 
clusion of the Synod will see the party unified and 
its strength consolidated. The issue can only be in 
General Botha’s accepting or breaking definitely with 
Hertzogism. Which will he do? It is a mistake to 
suppose that his career as a politician is involved in this 
decision. He can fall softly and safely into the com- 
bined embraces of General Hertzog and the Predikants 
and control the forces of Reaction and Racialism. But 
the reputation he has made for himself in Europe and 
among the Moderate South Africans of both races will 
be forfeit. Education and language, the opening of 
South Africa to land settlement, and the neutrality of 
South Africa the Empire being at war, these points 
are on the agenda. We must even wait and see. 
General Botha has at least been far from mealy-mouthed 
in condemning the right-to-neutrality faddists, and his 
last word to his hearers at Somerset East was an appeal 
to them to come to the Conference intent on defeating 
them. To the lay mind it seems odd treatment of their 
Premier, besides disrespectful to the Ministry’s collec- 
tive mind; but it ‘‘caught on”. General Botha re- 
turned to hear of a huge petition hailing General 
Hertzog as the ‘‘ National Hero’’, the leader of 
the Afrikander people, and to find a Cave of Adullam 
constituted formaliy, and not, we may be sure, without 
solemn prayer, at Bloemfontein, with the Predikants in 
battalions backing Mr. Hertzog. 

It is at this point that General Botha seemed to his 
Unionist friends ‘‘ weak and unreliable’. What will he 
do? it was asked as he sailed. ‘‘ Turn Hertzog out 
and put Steyn in a museum ”’, was the confident conjec- 
ture of a British sympathiser. These things were not 
so at Losberg.. Even at East London, rebutting those 
who doubt him, as quoted above, he said nothing even 
mildly condemning the Hertzog and Fischer campaign 
or the existing Free State Act. It were expecting over- 


much, perhaps, of Unionist human nature looking on 
that impatience to see the Premier at length justified 
by works should not be vocal. If General Botha stick 
to his principles at Bloemfontein, he will lose General 
Hertzog and the Predikants, but keep his own soul, 
retaining, we are pretty sure, the Premiership, based on 
the support of Unionists and non-reactionary Dutch- 
men. Then, indeed, the line of cleavage would in 
practice, as in pious theory, be no longer one of race, 
It is a momentous decision. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN DIOCESE: 
A GREAT IDEA. ‘ 


sixty years ago this month an expedi- 

tionary party sent by the Governor of the Falk- 
land Islands to carry supplies to an officer of her 
Majesty’s Navy, Captain Allen Gardiner, engaged, with 
a few common sailors, on free-lance missionary work, 
landed on Picton Island and found seven skeletons. 
Close by lay Gardiner’s journal, showing that they had 
all died of exposure, scurvy and starvation. Such is 
the fate of haphazard and unorganised missioneering, 
conducted without science, judgment, or forethought. 
Gardiner was one of those saintly dreamers who are 
usually either seamen or Royal Engineers. His chival- 
rous mismanagement of the Zulu question had led to big 
political events, as well as the permanent withdrawal 
of the C.M.S. from the Orange Free State, and here he 
was, ‘‘off his own’, distributing tracts and Testa- 
ments among the Patagonians. It was sweet to give 
his life as a seed out of which a spreading tree might 
grow thereafter. He had no worldly wisdom, but he 
had imagination. 

The tree is now growing—in fact, has divided this 
last twelvemonth into two trees—and again imagination 
is wanted. It is nota faculty which the Englishman has 
in abundance—he has blundered into empire, and never 
looked bevond his nose in anything. From Cape Horn, 
where Gardiner’s bones lie, to the junction of the two 
Americas at the Isthmus of Panama is a territory six 
thousand miles in length, which has now been divided 
for Anglican ecclesiastical purposes into an eastern 
and a western portion. The latter, which will retain 
the old name of the Falkland Islands diocese, covers 
the whole littoral of South America west of the Andes, 
from where the naked Fuegian dwarf lies curled round 
his fire in the middle of a mound of shells, through 
the rich states of Santa Cruz, Chili, Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, as far as the northern ranges of Colombia. It 
includes great cities like Valparaiso, Santiago, Anto- 
fagasta, Lima and Quito. It is the coming country 
of the world, and when the Panama Canal is opened and 
projected railways are built, these sparsely populated 
territories will be flooded by settlers and speculators. 
The west coast of South America will then be 7000 
miles nearer to Great Britain than it is at present, and 
the many thousands of our countrymen now scattered 
in isolated groups upon the lands ‘‘ by the long 
wash ”’ of the Pacific—engaged in the gold- silver, 
copper, and tin mines, on the nitrate fields, the rubber 
plantations, the borax works, the sheep farms, the rail- 
ways and other industries, as well as the large floating 
population of mariners, navvies, engineers and so forth 
—will be increased five- or even ten-fold. The public will 
hear of this in the next few weeks from Bishop Blair, 
who started on Wednesday at His Majesty’s Theatre 
on an amazing kinematographic tour, determined not 
merely to raise at least £/n@0,000 for the new diocese, 
but to startle the people of this little isle, engrossed in 
their trivial politics and amusements, into some realisa- 
tion of their responsibility towards this Nova Britannia 
in the Far South-West, of the big door about to open 
to those influences which the Old Country holds in 
trust, and, in a word, of the chance that, if rejected, 
is never going to be ours again. ‘‘ Fronte gerit crinem, 
post est Occasio calva.’’ It is now or never to be imagi- 
native and to think in continents. 

The immediate call, of course, is to English Church- 
men. The Anglican Church is never in possession as 
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it ought to be, because it is always too late. And it 
has not always had bold and determined leaders, men 
of vision blended with prudence. If there had been 
bishops like Dr. Blair to give the lead in Africa, 
Canada, and Australia when those countries were as 
little developed as Western South America is to-day, 
the position of Anglicanism there would be very 
different. There has been too little of that far-seeing 
statesmanship which made ‘‘ Gregory our father who 
gave us baptism’’ send his evangelist-monks to bring 
distant England into the family of Christendom, thirteen 
centuries ago. Would the English Church be tres- 
passing in South America, adding merely another 
competitive denomination to what are there already? 
But there is practically no form of Christianity in 
possession except the lazy and decadent Spanish kind, 
which sits very lightly to the authority of Rome, and 
neither evangelises the native Indian races nor is likely 
to do anything for the expected English settlers. 
Millions of aboriginals—wild, savage, and even 
cannibal—are as yet unapproached by any Christian 
influence, though two Anglican missions are at work 
in the extreme south. Darwin, who had regarded the 
Fuegians as the most hopeless people on the globe, 
subscribed till his death to the South American 
Missionary Society, which had tamed and Christianised 
them. As for the white Roman Catholic population, 
we are glad to see that Bishop Blair and his ecclesiastical 
superiors here at home expressly disclaim any intention 
of proselytising. Principles of Church order will be 
respected. The chief work of the English Church in 
South America will be in the domain of education, 
though churches and nursing-homes have also to be 
provided. The schools, whether for rich or poor, should 
possess the best traditions of our English schools. The 
Governments of the South American Republics are 
taking the education problem in hand, but on secular 
lines. Bishop Blair wants to establish for the children 
of our own people a network of schools, the religious 
teaching in which is not to impart the semi-Christianity 
known here as undenominationalism, but to be frankly 
and definitely Churchlike. If Spanish-Americans 
choose to avail themselves of the educational advan- 
tages they will know exactly what to expect, but there 
will be no attempt to make converts‘to Anglicanism. 
The same rule will be adhered to as regards ecclesiastical 
influence generally. Every year thousands of English 
families send out some son or brother to make his way 
in South America, or married couples settle there and 
rear English children. These have a right to look 
for the religious assistance and privileges which they 
claim at home. But obviously they have also the duty 
of helping to provide them. ; 
There is another aspect of the matter which we cannot 
forget. The present propaganda is a religious one and 
has no political arriére-pensée. But the future exten- 
sion of the influence of England in South America is one 
of those certainties which must be taken account of. 
The Bishop of the Falkland Islands would not wish 
anyone to subscribe to the work of his enormous dio- 
cese simply with a view to strengthening English poli- 
tical and commercial influence in that part of the world. 
Nevertheless the Church cannot help being the pioneer 
of British interests. The British who are already dewl- 
lers among the mixed South American races exercise an 
influence far in excess of their numbers. When they 
are many more than at present they will find, we trust, 
that the historic Church has been before them and has 
laid the foundations of great settlements. A big thing 
1s before the Church of England. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION’S REMEDY. 


S URELY it would be something more than a miracle 

. if everyone were satisfied with the Railway Com- 
mission Report. The extremists had ready their de- 
hunciations, even before its publication, and nothing 
short of absolute surrender to the gospel of Syndicalism 
Would have appeased them. Happily, these men are in 


fully concealed by clever stage management and copious 
oratory. This leaven made the strike, and the question 
is, can it be used again? The extremists hated the 
Commission. They knew the men would have time to 
think, heads grow cool, and tempers be recovered ; and 
then most would ask themselves what is nearest to them 
—not recognition, not political conundrums, but 
whether wages were to be raised, and conditions of work 
bettered. The political extremist used the industrial 
argument for all it was worth, and the men struck be- 
cause they believed conditions would never be altered 
until the country at large realised what really were their 
grievances. No new outbreak will come if the bulk of 
the men are satisfied that an honest effort is being made 
to remedy grievances. Their claim is the threefold de- 
mand of shorter hours, higher wages and quick redress. 
Hours and wages are simply a money question, and it is 
clearly settled now that the Government have consented 
to initiate legislation which will have the effect, by 
raising railway rates, of putting more spending money 
at the disposal of the companies. The fashion in which 
this rate question is met by labour representatives will 
clearly show whether they wish to better conditions, or 
for political purposes aim at keeping open an industrial 
sore. 

Very little courage on the part of the Government 
should quickly settle this. Since the strike, and prob- 
ably because of it, we have marched a long way. People 
have freely recognised that the men’s complaints as to 
hours and wages are in many instances well founded 
and reasonable. The raising of rates will enable 
the companies so to -deal with their men that 
a decent and comfortable living should be possible 
in the future. For that the general public will 
pay, but this time willingly, if the price buys peace. 
There is still left the bitter quarrel over recognition, and 
before one discusses the question, the real meaning of 
the word should be understood. Unfortunately, to 
different people its meaning is not the same. The ex- 
tremists mean that every railway worker shall belong to 
the Union, that no non-unionist shall be employed, and 
that the men’s case shall be put only by Union officials 
not employed on the line. Also, as we must believe 
their latest speeches, striking is to be allowed at the 
simple order of the Union for any purpose, political or 
industrial, whether connected with railway work or not, 
which the Union in its wisdom may determine is for the 
** benefit of labour ’’. 

This is Syndicalism im all its nakedness. With 
society on its existing basis, such a concession is im- 
possible. What might have been granted, had not the 
extremists forced the Trades Disputes Act on an unwill- 
ing Government, is another matter. Collective bargain- 
ing is impossible unless there is some means of enforcing 
the terms of an agreement. There can be no contract 
where one party reserves the right to repudiate at will. 
But there is recognition in another sense. While the 
companies, it may be, cannot accept the rule of officials 
out of their service, they ought fully to recognise the 
right of their employees to call in the aid of these officials 
in presenting their cases. This right the Commission 
recommend, and to that extent recognition is granted. 
The Commission clearly recognise that the grade 
system is the proper and most expeditious way of 
dealing with difficulties. | For the old, cumbersome 
method of a Central Appeal Authority and local boards 
they substitute conciliation boards for separate grades 
of workers. These boards are composed of an equal 
number of company nominees and_ representatives 
elected by the men from their number. Each side has a 
secretary, and the men’s secretary need not be an em- 
ployee, and in most cases—here comes recognition— 
would naturally be a Union Official, The chair- 
man of the Board is not to be connected with 
any railway interest, and his appointment will 
be controlled by the Board of Trade. When 
the members of a board fail to agree the chair- 
man’s decision is final. Complaint has been made that 
the men’s representatives are confined to workers on the 
line. | However, the men have the services of their 


a4 minority, not a large minority, but one hitherto care- 


secretary, who may be a trade union official, to 
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advocate their claims, while their own daily work 
must necessarily keep them in close touch with 
actual conditions of labour, a knowledge which too 
quickly disappears in the case of men who have left 
work for office chairs. So-called sympathetic strikes 
are, of course, impossible under the sectional board 
scheme, as all disputes are necessarily confined strictly 
to grade grievances, and must be decided on their own 
merits. 

Perhaps the greatest objection to the old scheme was 
the intolerable delay in getting complaints heard. The 
Commission meets this difficulty fairly, acting on the 
principle that so soon as it becomes clear that a number 
of men wish to ventilate any question, the companies 
must consider it as soon as possible. It needs only a 
quarter of the men composing a grade to reach the com- 
pany, and for this purpose they are to present a signed 
petition by deputation. Answer must be given within a 
month, and if unsatisfactory the men may demand a 
meeting of the grade Conciliation Board at fourteen 
days’ notice, unless they are content to wait for one of 
the regular half-yearly meetings of the Board. 

The small delays prescribed are not unreasonable, 
and ensure genuine applications only. The general pro- 
cedure is such that any question can be settled speedily, 
and so removes at once one of the greatest grievances 
under which the men at present suffer. The scheme 
carries some finality in that a board’s decision will settle 
any question for one year, and a chairman’s decision for 
two years. The suggested changes come into force on 
1 July next year, but before then fresh elections take 
place, and the men’s representatives will have ample 
opportunity to put forward their claims. The com- 
panies, too, should have received statutory power before 
then to raise their rates, and so be in a position to meet 
the demands of the men. There is no reason why wages 
questions should necessarily wait for the new era. 

We believe the bulk of railwaymen are honestly de- 
sirous of peace, and are willing to give full effect to the 
Commission’s recommendations. But some of the 
union organisations are in the hands of an able extremist 
minority, with political views which must necessarily 
suffer eclipse if the new scheme is successful. These 
men are naturally against peace. 


A BONFIRE OF THE BOOKS. 


\ R. GOSSE’S proposal to burn all the bad books is 

at first thought hugely attractive. We should 
nearly all of us like to take a hand in stoking the fire 
at Mr. Gosse’s day of judgment. Especially would men 
who make bread and cheese by writing enjoy the burn- 
ing process. It would be so agreeable to us to see the 
bad writings of our rivals go on to the flame that we 
should be able doubtless to bear with some equanimity 
the sight of some of our friends’ good writings going 
the same way. Not only would the writers themselves 
benefit by the burning—the writers who were burnt 
still more than the writers who were spared, for the 
burnt ones would be free at once to begin on new 
books ; it would be almost as good as an entire edition 
sold out on the day of publication. The readers would 
benefit—it is indeed so clear they would be gainers that 
one need not discuss their case at all. The publishers 
would benefit—it would be almost as good as a big 
“remainder ’’ for them. The booksellers would benefit 
—for the shelves of the libraries would be virtually 
vacant and there would be at once a great demand 
for a new lot of books. Thus we should all look forward 
with enthusiasm to the periodical bonfire of books which 
Mr. Gosse is anxious to begin. The only protests 
might by the way come from some publishers of an 
economic turn of mind; they might point out—and there 
would be a good deal in their contention—that the con- 
demned volumes instead of being bernt might well be 
pulped. What a pulped book exactly signifies may 


be obscure to people outside the pen and ink business ; 
but the term is perhaps not unfamiliar to authors of 
books—far from necessarily bad books, on the contrary 


shelf. Did not the ‘‘ White Doe of Rylstone *” 
a pretty good book as books go to-day !—languish 
thus? One recalls the parody : 
** It’s still on Longman’s shelf, and oh! 

The difference to him.”’ 


Only in those days pulping was probably not practised. 

It was reserved for the day of the six-shilling novel and 

the first decade of the twentieth century, when books 

became a sort of factory business. 

If, then, the proposal is so attractive, and such 
good business from the point of view of the writers, 
the ‘‘ reading public’’ of to-day, the publishers, the 
booksellers, why, it may be asked, not set to work at 
once to separate the corn and chaff and begin the 
burning? Alas, there is an objection to the plan, an 
objection which outweighs ten thousand times all the 
arguments of Mr. Gosse and his friends in favour of 
it. The point is that now and then something would 
get on the bonfire which is of value, even of rare value, 
to literature, and therefore to life. It is better that 
the shelves of the Free Libraries and the shelves and 
cellars of the British Museum should be laden with 
rubbish than that the work which the gods meant to 
live, and which therefore was a failure at its birth, 
should be lost. If Mr. Gosse’s plan had prevailed of 
old, who can doubt that some of the best things in 
our literature to-day would have been lost for ever? 
The ‘*‘ Lyrical Ballads ’’ would probably have been burnt 
if a bonfire had been due at about the time of their 
appearance. Chatterton’s poems would have been 
destroyed wholly. FitzGerald would never have stood 
the ghost of achance. We should know about as much 
of Keats to-day as we know of, say, Sappho. Even 
if their contemporaries spared them, succeeding genera- 
tions would very likely have cleared them off the shelf 
and put them on the fire. Mr. Gosse might not have 
been able to find a copy in this world of the little book 
of maxims and reflections by Penn which he edited 
with enthusiasm and taste ten years or so since. The 
greatest poem, perhaps the one poem of supreme merit, 
in the eighteenth century would assuredly have got on 
to the fire. What earthly chance would ‘‘ A Song to 
David ”’ have had? 

‘*Oh’’, Mr. Gosse’s party may reply, ‘‘ we quite 
agree that the greatest care must be taken not to sacri- 
fice a masterpiece small or large. There will be no 
risk of that. Only the finest judges of what is good 
and what worthless in letters will be entrusted with the 
work’’. To which the answer is that those finest 
judges, those judges who cannot err, simply don’t 
exist; or, if they do exist, how can we tell that they 
will be chosen? One has no belief in the claim of in- 
fallibility in literature. It is as hard at least to be 
infallible in literature as in life. And who are to appoint 
the infallible judge, and how are we to feel sure that 
his electors are competent to elect? 

No, to-day of all days is not for this. Too clearly 
we have no claim to be regarded as a literary age. 
If indeed we had any real claim to be so regarded, 
Mr. Gosse would never have called for a bonfire of the 
books. Literature to-day, roughly, can be divided into 
two sections. The first—of course by far the larger— 
consists of a vast weight of formless printed matter, 
made up of collections of dead and stale words. A pro- 
found gloom enfolds us thinking of or wading in this 
awful welter of human energy. The second class con- 
sists of a comparatively small, but clearly a growing, 
body of more fastidious work by, not perhaps creative, 
stili clever minds, rather superficial it may be, seeming- 
good, not actually good, glittering with the false shine 
that cheats those who were born to be cheated in these 
matters ; still glittering—which no doubt is something. 
If one could be quite sure that it ended at this, and 
that the choice of the burner would only lie between 
the books of gloom and the books of glitter, there would 
be no need to deny Mr. Gosse his way. The sooner 
he began them, the better for trade—and, Heaven 
knows, not the worse for literature. But it is the few 


indeed !—that have languished long on the publisher’s 


choice things, rare things, which each generation, ours 
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with the rest, gives unconscious and unobserved to the 
world, that in the end matter supremely, and these 
would probably go on the fire with the ruck. These 
are the fine-pointed needles of Mr. Gosse’s metaphor 
that are now hid in the bunches of hay—needles not 
reviewed at the time of publication, with columns of 
praise and quotation! How shall the world be nearer 
to finding needles through Mr. Gosse’s firing the rick ? 


THE ITALIAN ADVENTURE. 
By Mark Sykes M.P. 


id a man stands up in an open boat during a squall at 

sea, lights a pipe in a coal-mine, climbs through a 
gap in a hedge trailing a loaded gun at full cock, tries 
to readjust a gold repeater watch that has stopped with 
the help of a knitting needle, probes a slightly inflamed 
wound with a dirty copper nail to see how it is getting 
on, or makes a booby trap for an old gentleman recover- 
ing from a stroke, you say that he is taking risks. In 
taking Tripoli, Italy has figuratively done all these 
things at once. 

We need not go into the ethics of the case. We need 
not bother to look for any deep-laid scheme. We need 
only consider the fact that Italy has produced a certain 
situation. 

Turkey was internally in a delicate condition, and 
formed part of a very finely balanced international com- 
bination ; Italy has jarred Turkey and that international 
combination to the very foundation. Take the internal 
situation first. The Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress having ruled Turkey for nearly four years, has 
naturally grown unpopular, not only for its good and 
evil deeds, but also for events with which it has had 
nothing todo. The Committee has had bad weather to 
contend with; the nominal loss of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the counter revolution, the Adana massacres, the Stam- 
bul fire, some poor harvests, and cholera have had very 
little to do with the Committee, but Governments are 
always made responsible for the weather. The Com- 
mittee has annoyed the Albanians, the Greeks, one 
section of the Armenians, some of the Kurds, and all the 
Arabs ; the Committee has alienated the sympathy of 
the Moslem clergy, some of the best officers of the civil 
service, and a good many in the army and navy. The 
Committee has vexed most of the European Powers, 
and has acted unconstitutionally, whenever its whims 
were thwarted by constitutional means. On the other 
hand, it has reorganised the army ; transformed a comic 
opera fleet of painted hulks into a useful training squad- 
ron, and an effective torpedo flotilla ; is building roads ; 
has got taxation and finance into something like order ; 
has suppressed a number of provincial grievances ; and 
has ameliorated the lot of Christians generally, by allow- 
ing them to travel and trade without let or hindrance. 

It is easy to understand why the Committee should 
be unpopular, but the Committee is organised and the 
unpopularity is not; when a ruling organisation meets 
unorganised unpopularity you may anticipate danger. 
Massacre, anarchy, or general collapse are some of the 
ways in which unorganised unpopularity is translated 
into spontaneous combustion, particularly when some 
totally unexpected outsider drops a final spark in the 
vicinity of the inflammable material, as Italy has done 
by seizing Tripoli, and so adding a last straw to the load 
of deserved and undeserved odium the Committee has 
to bear. 

Since the Committee depends almost entirely on the 
army for support, its only answer to Italy must be war; 
the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid could always eat humble pie 
at the last moment, he had his own ways of showing the 
Moslem masses why he had to follow a certain policy ; 
the Committee have not that subtle touch of sympathy. 
Once let the slow, ponderous Anatolian soldier imagine 
that he, his faith, and his Padishah have been betrayed 
by ‘‘ Yahudis and ‘‘ Fara-masuns then he will 
charge like the blue hairless buffalo that drags the 
plough in his Anatolian fields. A child of six can 


manage a buffalo, but I have seen armed men fly in 
panic from an angry one on more than one occasion. 

There are not a few of the enemies of the Committee 
ready to profit by this state of affairs ; on the other hand, 
the Committee is determined to hold its ground at all 
costs and all risks. : 

It will be understood why, in view of the internal 
situation, any evil thing is possible in Turkey. In order 
to retain its position the Committee may be driven to 
war with some Power with whom contact can be estab- 
lished, the unorganised unpopularity of the Committee 
may result in an explosion either anti-Christian, anti- 
foreign, or anti-government, at any time or any place. 

A Balkan war brings us into a fog of conflicting 
interests, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, and 
Montenegro on the inner ring; Austria and Russia on 
the outer, while Germany watches her Baghdad Railway 
and France her numerous concessions. An internal 
outburst of fanaticism or righteous exasperation (which- 
ever way you choose to read it) must end in the inter- 
vention of Powers whose interests are so conflicting that 
the wisest could not conceive of a final friendly settle- 
ment, since the balance of interest and base of confer- 
ence are so altered by the fact that Italy, a first-class 
Power, is a belligerent, and cannot form part of a 
concert, either as an addition to the Triple Entente or 
a member of the Triple Alliance. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain is affected in many different 
ways by the present war, and the various crises result- 
ing therefrom. 

Pass by the question of the Turkish and Italian lights 
and the general effect of war in the Mediterranean on 
British commerce, for although grave, there are other 
considerations even more serious. They are the Dar- 
danelles, the Persian Gulf, Egypt, the Aden hinterland, 
the Soudan, the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and the 
status of Great Britain as a Moslem Power. 

If a supreme convulsion end in the seizure of the 
straits of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus by a first- 
class Power, that Power will command the great waters 
north and south of the Marmora, will be in a position to 
deny our communications with India, and negative the 
strategic value of Malta, Gibraltar, Egypt, and Aden. 

If any European Power obtains control of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Turkish coast at the northern end of the 
Persian Gulf, the Indian or Imperial Government will 
have to maintain a powerful squadron in waters which 
have hitherto cost us nothing to command, since the 
developed wealth of Mesopotamia could finance a 
squadron the counterpoise of which would strain either. 
Indian or home finance to breaking point. 

The prolongation of hostilities between Italy and. 
Turkey, or the maintenance of an economic war by 
Turkish political organisations after nominal peace has 
been declared, will promote and sustain a serious 
Nationalist movement in Egypt. Hitherto the educated 
Egyptian Nationalists have lacked a lever with which to 
move the uneducated Egyptian Moslems ; Italy’s action 
in Tripoli has supplied these Nationalists with a lever 
which will increase in power so long as military or 
economic tension subsists between Turkey and Tripoli. 

So much for war between Turkey and Italy, but the 
Italian conquest of Tripoli will react unfavourably in 
the Soudan for years to come, Italian ‘‘ successes ’’ will. 
irritate, while Italian ‘‘ regrettable incidents ’’ will dis- 
turb a population only just conquered. 

The hold of the Turks on the provinces of the Yemen 
and Assir, which are contiguous to the Aden hinterland, 
is precarious in the extreme; if, by the stress of war 
with Italy, the Sultan’s forces are obliged to abandon- 
these regions, a small independent Moslem State will 
be set up therein; we know that such States have a 
habit of getting into difficulties with European Powers, 
particularly if the coastwise inhabitants are pirates, and 
the interior lands are rich in minerals and agriculture. 

We cannot afford to have a European Power in the - 
Yemen, for Aden would be menaced. Equally, we can- 
not afford to occupy the Yemen ourselves, for we should 
be encroaching on the territories of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, and letting ourselves in for a host 
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of even more complex problems than we at present have 
to deal with. 

Italy’s war has put within measurable distance of 
danger the lives and property of all the native Christian 
races in Turkey and Asia ; for them we have a traditional 
policy which obliges us to defend them. 

Italy’s war must gall and vex every pious Indian 
Moslem, to many of whom the Sultan is Vicegerent of 
God and Commander of the Faithful, to all of whom he 
is the custodian of the holy places. On the eve of the 
Delhi Durbar we have little cause to rejoice in the selec- 
tion by Italy of this precise moment for her adventure. 


LORD HARTINGTON’S CAREER.* 
By ArtHUuR A. BAUMANN. 


HAVE read all, and reviewed most of the biographies 

of the statesmen of Queen Victoria’s reign. | 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Bernard Holland’s 
Life of the late Duke of Devonshire is the best 
biography that has appeared in my lifetime. Whether 
regarded as history, politics, or literature, it is, in my 
judgment, better done than Lord Morley’s ‘* Glad- 
stone ’’ or Mr. Monypenny’s *‘ Disraeli ’’, though Lord 
Hartington was neither an orator, like the first, nor a 
genius like the second statesman. Mr. Holland’s 
selection of letters is admirable; his extracts from 
speeches judiciously sparing; and his chronological 
arrangement of a long career is clear. But Mr. 
Holland’s comments on the men and the events that 
march through his volumes are the best of all. Mr. 
Holland has the humorous and tolerant touch of a well- 
read man of the world. His chapter on the characters 
of Gladstone and Hartington, with a rapid side-glance 
at Disraeli, his appreciation of the finer side of Sir 
William Harccurt’s nature, his polite contempt for that 
most contemptible of Ministers, Lord Granville, have 
exactly the justesse d’esprit which Matt. Arnold 
lamented as deficient in most English writers. The 
only thing that puzzles me is the scant appreciation 
Mr. Holland has met with at the hands of the Press. 
He is a popular and well-known person: yet I never 
remember a book that has been so under-praised. . 

My business, however, is not with Mr. Holland, but 
with his hero. What political moral is pointed by these 
two volumes? Lord Hartington’s career, passing over 
the first fifteen years of his life in the House of Com- 
mons, may be divided into four compartments. There 
was his leadership of the Liberal party in opposition 
during Gladstone’s so-called retirement, from 1874 to 
1880 : there was his service in Gladstone’s Government 
from 1880 to 1885 as Secretary for India and Secretary 
for War: there was his separation from and defeat of 
Gladstone in 1886 on Home Rule: and there was his 
quarrel with Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain about 
Tariff Reform in 1903. In each of these four periods, 
or compartments, so different in circumstances and so 
separated in time, we find two persistent facts, Harting- 
ton’s struggle with his party chief, and his ‘‘ nolumus 
leges Anglie mutari’’. Why was this man not a Con- 
servative? He was one, of course, but why did he not 
call himself one? All his dogged energy, all his splen- 
did common-sense, all his vast social influence, were 
spent in thwarting Gladstone, and yet—that is the 
misery of the thing—he was absurdly loyal to Gladstone. 
From 1874 to 1880 Hartington’s sympathy was more 
with the imperialist policy of Lord Beaconsfield than 
with the humanitarian ravings of the author of ‘‘ Bul- 
garian Massacres ’’. Hartington was a leading member 
of Gladstone’s Cabinet from 1880 to 1885, yet he 
naturally disliked the Irish Land Bill: he loathed the 
dirty intrigues that Gladstone and Chamberlain carried 
on with Parnell through Mrs. O’Shea. He could not 
have been otherwise than alarmed by Gladstone’s 
violent campaign against the House of Lords in 1884 


* “The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire.” 
Holland C.B, 2vols. London; Longmans. 1911. 


over parliamentary reform, and his feelings must have 
been all the more bitter because he was at that moment 
vainly imploring his colleagues to take steps to rescue 
Gordon. During the election of 1885 Lord Hartington 
devoted most of his speeches to answering Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Socialist doctrine of ransom. In _ 1886 
Hartington made a supreme effort, and broke away 
from Gladstone. In 1903, at the close of his life, the 
Duke of Devonshire saw no reason for changing the 
fiscal system. Why was this man not a declared 
Tory? He would have made the most splendid Tory 
leader the world has ever seen. The answer is that his 
name was Cavendish, and that he was thrust into 
Parliament early in life as a follower of Lord Palmer- 
ston. So true it is that, as Halifax said more than two 
centuries ago, most men join a party through ignorance, 
and are prevented from leaving it by shame. 

There is, however, more in it than that. When 
Hartington could bear no more from Gladstone, and 
forced himself to make a stand against him in 1886, 
Auberon Herbert wrote to him as follows: ‘I think 
we may go right or wrong about Ireland or almost any 
great matter, and, if wrong, recover from our mistake ; 
but the one thing from which I think there is no salva- 
tion is when men begin to have no confidence in them- 
selves and their own opinion, to become the mere 
instruments of party. I have long hoped to see you 
break with what I have believed to be a false position, 
and I think your having done so will give a new sense 
of duty and a new power of action to hundreds of men 
throughout the country. Every man who consents to 
action of which he is believed to disapprove helps to 
lower the sense of individual responsibility in all others 
whom he influences, and the moment he refuses to do 
so any longer he wakes others from a mental and moral 
sleep ’’. Mr. Holland calls this ‘‘ a splendid truth ’’: 
so it is; but is it not also a condemnation of Harting- 
ton’s career up to 1886? Had he not for the last fifteen 
years shown no confidence in his own opinions and been 
the mere instrument of Gladstone? Had he not con- 
sented, in Ireland and in Egypt, to action of which he 
was not only believed but known to disapprove? And 
had he not thus helped to lower the sense of individual 
responsibility in the very large number of his country- 
men whom he influenced? The affirmative is the only 
answer to these questions. Hartington could at any 
moment between 1880 and 1885 have smashed Gladstone 
by speaking out. Had he done so, we should have been 
spared the Kilmainham Treaty, the abandonment of 
Gordon, and probably the Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
which, though unsuccessful, inflicted an irreparable 
wound upon the integrity of our public life. 

The reasons which induced Lord Hartington to 
remain for so great a portion of his public life as 
Gladstone’s decoy-duck were respectable enough, if 
calamitous to his country. They were, so far as I could 
judge from observation ;: (1) A genuine diffidence in his 
own ability and information as compared with Glad- 
stone’s. (2) Loyalty to his chief. (3) A fear that if 
he left Gladstone, the Liberal party would fall into the 
hands of the extreme Radicals, Dilke and Chamberlain. 
(1) Hartington, like the-Aryan of Mr. Phoebus, lived 
in the open air, and did not read books. He complained 
that he never could understand Gladstone in conversa- 
tion; and it certainly was hard on him that at the 
beginning and the end of his career he should have been 
“‘up against ’’ dialecticians of the calibre of Gladstone 
and Mr. Balfour. The modesty of Lord Hartington 
was not a pose, and it is difficult to blame him very much 
for surrendering his judgment frequently to the ‘‘ so- 
phistical rhetorician ’’. But he got into the habit of 
doing so. (2) I find it less easy to pardon him for that 
mistaken loyalty to a party chief which has been the 
cause of so many crimes and blunders in English history, 
but which is so strangely regarded by most Englishmen 
as a virtue. Loyalty, as I understand it, is allegiance 
to “la Loi’’, that is, to the body of laws and institu- 
tions which go to make up one’s country. But loyalty 


rendered, not to one’s country, but to an individual, 
whether a king or a party leader, is often so mistaken 
as to amount to a civic or political crime. 
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the Stuart family excluded the Tory party from power 
for nearly sixty years. Loyalty to the personal views 
of George III. plunged us in the disastrous war with our 
American colonies, and postponed the emancipation of 
the Irish Catholics for thirty years. Hartington’s 
loyalty to Gladstone led all the moderate men in the 
country into the ruinous Irish and Egyptian policies. 
(3) The third motive, the fear of throwing power into 
the hands of the extreme politicians, belongs to a 
different order, and was an affair of calculation or judg- 
ment. I think, with all deference, that it was a mis- 
calculation. I believe that if Hartington, like Forster, 
had broken with Gladstone as soon as the disgraceful 
intrigues with Parnell began, he might have formed and 
led a strong moderate Conservative party, which would 
have driven Gladstone out of politics, and so have pre- 
vented many calamities. But that is what they call on 
the Stock Exchange ‘‘ jobbing backwards ’’, and merely 
a speculation on what might have been. It is, however, 
the same conclusion as that expressed by Mr. Auberon 
Herbert in 1886. I never spoke but once to Lord 
Hartington ; but as I sat opposite him for seven years, 
I had the opportunity of watching him. He struck me 
as a very shy, proud man, with whom—as is always 
the case with shy people—one was either on very easy 
terms Or on no terms at all. He winced as if struck 
when addressed by an acquaintance; and when a 
stranger ventured on that freedom, he got no answer 
at all. I remember that Sir Richard Temple, whose 
reverence for lords was of the simple old-fashioned 
kind, once said to Lord Hartington in the cloak-room, 
propos of nothing, ‘‘ I wish you well, my lord ”’. 
Hartington, who was lighting a cigarette at the moment, 
gazed from under his eyelids at the Burmese idol, 
snorted smoke into his beard, and without a word 
lurched off to his brougham in the courtyard. It is 
generally said that Lord Hartington is a type of states- 
man who must disappear from our political life. I am 
not sure about it. The more democratic our institutions 
become, the greater will grow that taste for aristocratic 
names, which those who do not share it call snobbish- 
ness, and which is so marked in Americans and 
Colonials. After all, politics, like war, are ‘‘ une belle 
occupation ’’, at which young patricians, with serious 
tastes, may well continue to play. It is probable that 
the reconstruction of the Second Chamber will set free 
a certain number of Peers for election to the House of 
Commons. The trouble is that the work of a member 
of Parliament has been multiplied tenfold and that a 
salary has been attached to its performance. Some- 
body once said to Lord Hartington, ‘‘ How on earth do 
you manage to get through your work?’”’ and the 
answer was, ‘‘I don’t’’. It is to be feared that the 
electors of the twentieth century, who are taught in 
their primary schools that property is theft, and that 
brains are not more valuable than manual skill, will 
appraise a member’s service by the number of his divi- 
sions, a test that is now being applied to Mr. Buck- 
master in the Keighley division. The educated man 
knows, of course, that one hour of Mr. Buckmaster is 
worth three weeks of Mr. Ward or Mr. Crooks: but 
the pupil of the ‘‘ provided school ’’ cannot see this. 
One cannot imagine Lord Hartington being called to 
account for the number of divisions he had missed, or 
asked what he did to earn his £400 a year. But will 
the payment of members continue? That is another 
doubtful point. The Trades Unions, or rather the 
Labour Party Council, will probably find that ‘‘ where 
the treasure is, there the heart is ’’, and that their dele- 
gate members, receiving cheques from the Paymaster- 
General, will be freely annexed by the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties. The Labour party leaders may be 
the first to demand a return to the status quo ante 
Osborne ; and as for the judgments of Lord Shaw and 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, what does the law 
matter to the divine right of Labour? However, if we 
are in for an era of professional politicians, then the best 
men will turn from legislation to administration, and 
in the arrangement of international relations and the 
management of the great executive departments the 
Statesmen of the future will find their arena. 


THE CITY. 


N abundance of cheap money, the virtually settled 
Morocco question, and the simmering down of 
the excitement caused by the Turco-Italian War, have 
combined to bring about an improved tendency on the 
Stock Exchange. Tendency is not business, but an 
improved sentiment counts for a great deal in the 
House. The revolution in China, though naturally it 
is of a serious character, has caused little more than 
a flutter in prices. An attempt on the part of the 
Chinese Government to raise a loan was met with a 
distinct refusal, and the power of the purse is once more 
making itself felt. That the sentiment has taken a 
turn for the better is clear from the fact that prospec- 
tuses of new companies are again making their appear- 
ance. From the standpoint of continental politics, the 
rough places are being made plain, and foreign Govern- 
ment securities are firm. 

As regards the domestic situation, some of the labour 
leaders are adopting a minatory attitude in connexion 
with the report of the Railway Commission. There is 
even talk of a renewal of the railway struggle, though, 
taking into consideration the concessions made by the 
directors of the Great Eastern Railway, and the belief 
that the directors of other systems intend adopting a 
similar policy, it is not generally thought that hostilities 
will again break out. Fears of trouble, however, were 
sufficient to knock down prices to a small extent, though 
the effect disappeared in the arrangement of the account 
which included on Wednesday a good deal of bear 
covering. There are reports of an application to Parlia- 
ment to enable a working agreement between the Great 
Northern, the Great Eastern and Great Central to be 
carried through. Talk of coal prospects in Kent has 
stimulated interest in South Eastern and Chatham 
issues. The settlement passed off well, so far as 
making-up prices were concerned, and dealers generally 
are expressing themselves in a more cheerful manner. 
Gilt-edged securities, among which Consols were 
prominent, are again coming into favour. 

It cannot be said that the American department has 
lived up to its reputation, for as a whole it has remained 
distinctly dull. To some extent this may be attributable 
to the report that an extension of the railway strike 
is probable on some of the Harriman lines. While, 
however, the market generaly was dull, a few shares. 
were singled out for special attention. Among them 
was the Norfolk and Western, whose shares were 
inquired for on rumours of a dividend of 6 per cent. 
Eries, also, have received attention on reports of buy- 
ing for the Canadian-Pacific. Holders of Steel Cor- 
poration Stock cannot decide whether to be happy or 
otherwise. It is reported that the management is 
considering the relinquishment of the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company which it acquired during the panic, 
as by retaining it the Corporation may be brought 
within the provisions of the Sherman Law. Canadian 
Rails, within the past day or so, have met with a fair 
inquiry, which has resulted in higher prices being 
recorded. 

In foreign descriptions, the feature is the strength of 
Argentine Rails. Much attention is also being paid to 
Antofagasta and United of the Havana. Mexican 
Rails have moved irregularly, there being a natural 
hesitation to enter into commitments while disturbances 
in Mexico are in progress. ; 

In the miscellaneous industrial market the features 
have been Cements and Omnibus Stock. The former 
have risen on what was regarded as a satisfactory 
report, though the distribution of profits has not pleased 
everyone. At one time ’Bus Stock touched 135, and 
yesterday it was only slightly below that figure. Some 
of the more serious members of the House are begin- 
ning to ask whether at this price prospects are not 
being discounted. Brewery shares are once more 
showing signs of life. 

Generally speaking, the Oil Market has remained 
inactive. This is hardly to be wondered at, seeing 
that some of the Maikop companies are adopting a 
Micawber-like attitude. Shells have received a fair 
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amount of support, but Ural-Caspians are a disappoint- 
ing market. The information vouchsafed at the share- 
holders’ meeting’ was regarded as insufficient. The 
Shell Company, however, has much work to do before 
deciding whether to exercise its option. 

For the greater part of the period, rubber shares 
have suffered from neglect, disappointment being 
created at the estimates of a reduced dividend for the 
Linggi Company. More or less, the movements in 
the market have followed the lead of Linggis. 

While no business worth the name can be reported 
in mining shares, the tendency has greatly improved. 
Bears have covered, and a fillip was given to East 
Rands by the discovery that the overiap of reef in the 
Cason section is proving valuable. The Gold Fields 
dividend of 3s. per share with 1s. bonus exceeded 
expectations, and the shares recovered, though the 
whole of the improvement was not maintained. A 
further sum of £100,000 has been written off for 
depreciation. 


CHAMBER MUSIC AFTER THE FALL. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


I is'a bare bit of uncontrovertible fact that since 
Becthoven’s giant B-flat piano-trio no other com- 
pletely satisfactory work of the kind has been written. 
It is not the absence of music of anything like the same 
quality that might surprise us: ideas of such grandeur, 
richness and loveliness come to the Beethovens alone, 
and Beethovens, as we know, do not grow an black- 
berry-bushes. I mean there has been no trio in which 
the means is so perfectly adapted to the purpose, in 
which the balance between the means and the thing 
accomplished is kept so true. In every later trio—and 
this includes some very noble music—one instrument or 
another has the predominance; this one instrument is 
generally, though not always, the piano; and the pre- 
dominance of the piano is mainiy due to the excessive 
size of the rooms in which the more recent chamber- 
music is intended to be played. As, in the highest and 
fullest sense of the words, a technical achievement the 
B-flat trio stands towards all other compositions of its 
class as Schumann’s piano-concerto stands to all other 
piano-concertos : each comes first and the rest, one may 
fairly say, come anywhere. For one reason or another 
Beethoven never tried again the same form though he 
lived seventeen years afterwards. It would be ridicu- 
lous to say he found he had touched the boundaries and 
could go no further: that tom-fool kind of argument 
served Wagner well enough to recommend his claims 
to the tom-fool brains of musical Europe ; but it is too 
late to use it now, and I dare say Beethoven had schemes 
and themes for many another trio in his head when he 
died. The fact remains that his best is his last; and 
when Mendelssohn and Schumann began on trios they 
at once wrote music which should bear playing in a large 
hall. As if to impress the truth upon us, Messrs. Bauer, 
Casals and Kreisler concluded their second performance 
with Mendelssohn’s D-minor trio. | Could anyone fail 
to notice that the piano-part here is no true piano-part ? 
The piano has become a half-hearted substitute for the 
orchestra. Its part is thick and muddy: in spite of 
the occasional flourishes there is no individual life in 
it; only part of the work is trio: the other part, and 
that by far the longer, is concerto. 

Already a correspondent sorrowfully asks me to re- 
consider my position with regard to modern chamber- 
music : indeed, breaking out into mild satire, he asks me 
whether the present disgraceful condition of the art 
must be attributed to our preference for big concert- 
rooms over poky, stuffy, little ones’. I said nothing 
about the chamber-music art being in a disgraceful con- 
dition ; but the undoubted falling away from the ideal 
of Beethoven is almost wholly due to the big room. Not 
that music could have stayed where it was in 1810 : other 
times, other manners; other thoughts, other music. 
Had the Beethoven concert-room remained, had the 
orchestra not been enormously enlarged and a dozen 
‘new instruments been added, had the piano not been 


altered from a really musical instrument into a clanking 
monstrosity, still music would have developed, have 
changed in the effort to find utterance for the 
thoughts, feelings and complexities of feelings, hysteria 
and all the modern maladies of which Beethoven and all 
the men of his time knew nothing. This line of develop- 
ment we may reasonably call normal: all music has, 
broadly, followed the same route and gone through the 
same transformations; but in addition chamber-music 
has taken a side-path of its own. The trio has been 
forced into the position of principal sinner and seducer 
of forms that might have remained pure; not the trio 
only, but also the quartet, for even this has suffered 
from the newer standard of loudness set by the piano, 
and it is a safe prophecy that for some time at least 
few quartets will be written. Those of to-day are not 
genuine quartets, but symphonies, piano-sonatas, what 
you will, arranged for the four string parts. 

The big concert-room itself may be traced partly to 
the megalomaniac tendencies of the nineteenth century 
and partly to the very creditable yearning of virtuosos 
for gain and fame. When musical performers dis« 
covered themselves to be merely the playthings and tools 
of the princely patron ; when they found that the princely 
patron got most of the honour and glory and they only 
a little cash, that he got a fine reputation as a connois- 
seur and encourager of the arts and they were poor 
dependent artists still—then they promptly followed 
Johnson’s example and threw the gentleman overboard. 
He alighted somehow on his feet and on dry ground— 
perhaps much relieved to find himself no longer expected 
to live up to a part for which nature had not always 
endowed him. Performers appealed direct to the public, 
and those whose gifts enabled them to attract big audi- 
ences naturally wanted the audiences as big as possible. 
The more the merrier, the more the more profitable, 
they thought: hence constantly increasing seating ac- 
commodation—hence also the larger piano. The violin, 
I remarked last week, sounds well in the widest space ; 
but a little wooden-framed piano would make a most 
miserable tinkling in the ears of listeners already growing 
accustomed to more powerful orchestras. The virtuoso 
has much to answer for: he is a blessing not at all un- 
mixed; and though he has invented for composers a 
thousand means of expression that were not dreamed of 
a century-and-a-half ago, yet his itch for cash and 
celebrity has resulted in the ruin of the most perfect and 
purest forms of musical art ever invented. 

I have heard recent chamber-pieces—some of Hol- 
brooke’s, for instance—which contained mighty fine 
music : only, it is not, and is not pretended to be, pure 
chamber-music. The quartets, I have observed, are 
music arranged, more or less roughly, in four parts; 
when the piano enters it at once dominates the proceed- 
ings and, like Bottom, wants to do everything: it will 
roar you as gently-as any sucking-dove; it hungers 
after violin melodies; it snatches the bass from the 
’cello; and when there is nothing to be stolen from its 
colleagues it whacks in with trumpet and drum effects 
of its own, determined that if it cannot get, so to 
speak, under the lime-light no one else shall. In the 
Tschaikowsky trio played by Messrs. Kreisler and 
friends on 3 October the piano is frankly treated 
orchestrally. That the work is dull is due to the music 
being dully conceived : it would not have been less dull 
had Tschaikowsky scored it for orchestra; but whether 
dull or sparkling it is not trio, not chamber-music. 
The criticism on the Brahms trio (Op. 101) must be 
different. Here we have a pathetically honest struggle 
to secure equality between the three parts; there is no 
shirking of the difficulty of getting the best out of the 
piano without allowing it to swamp the fiddle and 
’cello; and a eertain measure of success is achieved. 
But the cost is enormous. Such stiff counterpoint, such 
orchestral effects cut down, mutilated, lest too much 
piano-noise should result, such straining of the strings 
to show themselves as good men as any piano ever 
constructed—ah me! on the whole it is a bleak and 
desolate work. After all, barrenness and austerity are 
different qualities. ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ’’ is austere 


enough : there is not from beginning to end a redundant 
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word; but think of the splendour of thé thoughts, 
thoughts that demand a corresponding splendour of 
language for their clear utterance ; and then think of the 
beggarly thought of the Brahms trio and the lukewarm 
passion, and of how the superfluous notes are cut away 
not to make the music fit the ideas, but in order that 
the modern piano may not drown the other instruments 
jn a modern concert-hall. The fact that Brahms wrote 
so conscientiously and produced just such a work is 
the best proof I could wish for that the se ideal trio 
is hardly possible under present conditions. 

There is no likelihood of composers essaying genuine 
chamber-music to be performed under proper conditions. 
Composers cannot, like chameleons, feed on light and 
air: the best of them have very robust appetites, and 
those appetites must be gratified. If an ideal trio or 
quartet were composed to-day and published to-morrow 
probably not fifty sets of parts would be sold; it is 
hardly even doubtful that. the cost of printing would not 
be met. But supposing the composers could win a fair 
recompense for their labour, there is not one living 
who possesses a mastery of the old technique. The 
thread of tradition was brokerf after Beethoven; and 
slavishly to copy Beethoven is the best one can do: no 
one can compose music at once original and expressive 
and perfectly fitted to the form. It is useless to try to 
put back the clock : let us recognise that the old chamber- 
music is gone—most likely, like the old church-music, 
never to return—and let us frankly, honestly write the 
newer kind. It is a lower kind, but many fine things 
may yet be done in it. The trio, with the piano treated 
for what it is and not what it used to be ; the quartet, or 
better still, the quintet, with two ’cellos, so as to have 
a sufficient bass while making use of the upper notes; 
the sextet, and so on—all these combinations are not 
exhausted, but indeed are inexhaustible. It has been 
argued that while orchestral music has gone astray, 
chamber-music alone has kept the true path, that here 
we have the genuine stream. But to my mind chamber- 
music is now a backwater: a dull, lifeless sporting- 
place for worn-out, barren Academicism. Let us have 
life at all events ; and if we cannot have the best, let us 
make the best of the next best. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF A FAMOUS AUTHOR. 
By JoHn PALMER. 


‘Ta title might suggest an article upon ‘‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’’ which has just been revived 
at the S. James’ Theatre. But that is not the theme. 
A few days ago I happened upon an essay whose sub- 
ject was set forth ambitiously upon the opening page 
‘“ How a story should be constructed, if it is to be 
poetically correct’. Here, obviously, was a book of 
advice for authors; but from the very first it was not 
the quality of the book’s advice that worried me so 
much as the baffling personality of the man behind the 
book. Obviously it was someone who followed closely 
every movement of the modern British theatre. Much 
of what he wrote was only intelligible as interpreted 
in the light of topics and events of the last few theatrical 
seasons in London. Nowhere does he mention a 
modern playwright or a modern play; but his book 
fairly bristles with sly, pertinent allusions to this or that 
author at present in the public eye. He is curiously a 
blend of unimaginativeness and perception. Undoubt- 
edly he is a bore; yet he is also an interesting com- 
panion. Obviously he knows nothing of art: his 
analysis of tragedy is entirely bourgeois in its confident 
assertiveness, and in its complete misunderstanding of 
the true nature of poetry, or of any other of the manifes- 
tations of genius. But, when you have.once realised 
this, and made up your mind not to be further annoyed 
by the writer’s hopeless Philistinism, you will be able 
to enjoy the essay and find in it any number of shrewd 
and penetrating aphorisms, definitions, and theories 
which it will repay you a hundredfold to digest and 
think upon at your leisure. 
But first let me warn you against an irritating. trick 


he has of over-defining his terms, of splitting his mean-. 
ing and splitting it again till little or nothing be left. 
He has above any writer I have encountered the unfor- 
tunate habit of saying everything he has to say.. 
‘* When a thing has never occurred ’’, he writes in the 
ninth paragraph of his essay, ‘‘ we do not believe in its 
possibility ; but when it has occurred it must clearly 
be possible, since, had it been impossible, it had not 
occurred ’’. This, perhaps, is not so obvious as it 
seems. Nevertheless it is an awful warning to the 
writer who is a little too fond of the explicit. The 
essay is thick with these warnings. In paragraph 
eight of the essay we read: ‘‘ a beginning is that which 
follows nothing by a law of nature, but which by the 
plan of nature is, or is to be, followed by something 
else ; an end, on the contrary, is what by the plan of 
nature invariably or normally follows something else, 
but is followed by nothing else ; a middle is what on the 
same principle both follows and precedes’’. Yet this 
writer is a wiser man than you or I, as I think you will 
admit when you hear his definition of comedy. Comedy, 
he says, is the ludicrous side of ugliness abstracted. 

My essayist is quite impartial in his critical allu- 
sions to the playwriters and producers who control the 
British theatre to-day. There are many references in 
the essay to Mr. Shaw, and none of them is*particularly 
friendly. But Scribe, Sardou, Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. 
R. C. Carton, Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Arthur Collins, are all alluded to with a noticeable 
lack of sympathy for their ideals and attainments. 
There is never a trace of malice in this writer’s covert 
insinuation that these men were or are mistaken in 
their views of what drama should be. Perhaps only one 
who is compelled to follow the theatre rather closely 
would perceive that a particular insinuation was directed 
against a particular person. But could Mr. Bernard 
Shaw possibly miss the allusion to John Tanner, the 
Man of Destiny, or Lieutenant Duvallet in our author’s 
statement that ‘‘ modern dramatists like persons with a 
rhetorical training’’? Even more pointed is his plea. 
that ‘‘a well-constructed story must neither begin nor 
end at a fortuitous point ’’. Elsewhere, says our essay- 
ist, the story of a play ‘‘ as the portrayal of an imaginary. 
experience should portray one experience and the whole. 
of it; the component parts thereof being so arranged 
that the displacement or removal of any should shatter 
and disconcert the whole. For that is no member of the 
whole which could be detached without anyone being 
the wiser’’. Obviously the man who wrote this was 
thinking of ‘‘ Man and Superman ’”’ docked of its third 
act. He is again levelling at Mr. Shaw when he writes 
a little later: ‘‘ Besides his other merits Homer ’’ (the 
essayist is a little ridiculous in his extreme partiality 
for Homer: one would imagine he had never heard of 
Shakespeare) ‘‘ has that of being the only word-smith 
who recognises what part he should take himself. He 
ought, of course, to say as little as possible in his own 
person’’. Nor is Mr. Shaw the only playwright of. 
the wiser sort at which the essayist aims his shaft. 
Here is something for Mr. Galsworthy: ‘ It is not 
the dramatist’s business to treat the actual, but the 
typical . . . the dramatist deals with types and the 
historian with facts ’’. 

The dissatisfaction of our author with the “‘ new 
drama’”’ does not make him less critical of the old. 
Playmakers after Sardou and Scribe, who care only for 
situation and plot, and cheerfully sacrifice their dramatic 
personages for an extra curtain or a really good thrill, 
are quietly but completely exposed. Naturall.as he 
is advising playwrights how to write a successful play he 
urges upon them the necessity of having a good story 
to begin with. But his advice is, as I understand it, 
ironical. ‘‘ The dramatis persone ”’ (he is writing of 
the typical play) ‘‘ do not undergo experiences in order to 
exhibit their characters, but it is because of what they 
are to gothrough that they are invested with characters. 
. . . There could not be a tragedy without a plot, but 
there might be a tragedy without characters.’’ ~ He 
continues for some time in this vein, not without a side 
glance at the more modern style: ‘‘If you merely 
arrange a series of exquisite psychological orations,: 
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phrases and reasonings you will fail to produce a tragic 
effect, whereas a tragedy worse off in these respects, yet 
with a group of incidents forming a story, will succeed 
better’’. Elsewhere we find a direct allusion to the 
stilted elaborate dialogue affected by far the greater 
number of these old-fashioned playwrights. ‘‘ The 
excellence of diction ’’, he writes in paragraph twenty- 
two, ‘‘is to be clear and not common. The clearest is 
that in which ordinary appellations only are employed, 
but it is common. . . . The diction which embodies 
extraordinary appellations is stately and above the 
common pitch. . . . Only if you make all your phrases 
of this sort the result will be either a riddle or gib- 
berish’’. Mr. Carton and Sir Arthur Pinero should 
carefully read these passages. Aimed yet again at this 
order of playwrights is the essayist’s pertinent remarks 
about ‘‘ tying and loosing ’’. Evidently he has noticed 
that nine out of ten of these plays fail utterly in the last 
act. Our author sees that it is easy enough to get 
characters into difficulty ; only an expert can get them 
reasonably out. ‘‘In every tragedy ’’, he points out, 
‘* one part is the tying, the other the loosing. . . Many 
can succeed with the tying but fail with the loosing ; 
both have to be mastered ’’. 

This writer is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
matters in dispute at this moment between Mr. Gordon 
Craig and Sir Herbert Tree. He has followed the 
whole controversy as to the artistic production of 
plays with the closest attention; but he is curiously 
divided in his sympathy. He is not in the least blind 
to the extreme childishness of Sir Herbert’s realistic 
methods; and he explains the delight in them of the 
ordinary theatre-goer in some extremely shrewd and 
penetrating remarks on the art of imitation. The 
people at His Majesty’s Theatre, he explains, ‘‘ enjoy 
looking at the likenesses because the process is accom- 
panied by the solution of a problem—namely, the 
identification of the subjects’’. Yet although our 
author is quite aware of how extremely elementary are 
the methods of Sir Herbert Tree, he writes but coldly 
of the ideas of Mr. Craig. ‘‘ Presentation, though 
fascinating, is least amenable to scientific treatment 
and least connected with poetry. . . . the costumier has 
more to do with the success of the actual presentation 
than the poet.’’ But, as I pointed out in the beginning, 
our author is something of a Philistine. He is rather 
apt to speak of unregulated inspiration as of something 
beyond his range.  ‘‘ Poetry’’, he says somewhere, 
** is the work of the finely constituted or the hysterical ; 
for the hysterical are impressionable and the finely con- 
stituted are liable to outbursts ’’. 

Best of all, for their cynical naivety, are the essayist’s 
observations upon the productions of Mr. Arthur Collins 
at Drury Lane. ‘‘ Alarm and tears may be evoked by 
the exhibition ’’ (he seems to have written this after 
having witnessed the new earthquake scene in ‘‘ The 
Hope ’’); ‘* but they can also be evoked by the story, 
and this is most natural and more artistic. . . . It is less 
scientific, and decidedly expensive, to produce this effect 
by properties ’’. These Drury Lane plays are quaintly 
classified by the essayist as ‘‘ the second variety of 
tragedy (according to some authorities the first)’’. It 
is, he says, a variety ‘‘ with elements belonging to two 
classes, heroes and villains, and contrary endings for 
them respectively. It can only be regarded as the first 
variety of tragedy owing to the weak-mindedness of the 
spectators, whom playwrights try to gratify’’. He 
thinks the type belongs logically rather to comedy 
where the deadliest foemen make friends before the 
piece is over and no one kills anyone else’’ than to 
genuine tragedy. 

I have given enough of my author’s quality to show 
that we have here a mind of extreme penetration and 
simplicity. As these qualities are rare in those whose 
business it is to follow the work of the modern theatre, 
I think that a few of his remarks will strike us to-day 
as particularly fresh and delightful. Since writing the 
above paragraphs I have perceived that the author of 
the essay is an old philosopher of Athens. His name 
is Aristotle. It is now too late for me to confess that I 


knew this from the beginning or that I did not know. 


WALKING THROUGH THE WORLD. 


WALK beneath mysterious autumn trees, 
An autumn twilight hour,— 
But when I walked in summer field and bower, 
These too were mysteries : 
Always there is a spirit and a breath 
Beyond my spirit’s call, 
Almost the living trees confess the Faith, 
And yet I know not what Creation saith ;— 
But He Who walks here with me knows it all. 


There was an hour, O friend of mine, when we 
To each drew very near, 

When, hand in hand, we both grew silent, dear, 
Because love could not see: 

Always there is a secret yet untold, 
The barriers do not fall, 

Almost I find your life whose hands I hold, 

And yet I know not what my hands enfold,— 

But Love Himself is-with us, knowing all. 


E. Marion Durst. 


THE VOCATION OF ILLUSTRATORS. 
By C. H. Baker. 


E really need a law to protect compliant artists 
from enterprising publishers, for not only their 
own reputations are imperilled but public property as 
well. The policy of engaging hopelessly inadequate 
people to play big parts on the strength of their having 
made a hit in smaller different réles would ruin any 
serious play; just imagine the consequences of pro- 
moting some charming performer of Peter Pan to 
Hamlet's part, solely on the strength of the whimsi- 
cality and box-office value of her performance in the 
lighter piece. A result of the same school is achieved 
by luring Mr. Rackham from his own ground to illus- 
trate Wagner. His own ground peopled by amusing 
sprites and charming freakish fancy decorated by 
his celebrated brand of knobbed, gnarled trees, was 
safe enough ; he came to no harm there nor injured any. 
Nor, on the other hand, did he there suggest that he 
was made for higher ends, was wasting himself on un- 
worthy things. No; he admirably filled his square, or 
round, hole. From that proper place he has been lifted 
and forced into the wrong-shaped hole, with disastrous 
effect. He not only weakens his own reputation by 
these Wagner illustrations, but involves the works he 
illustrates, and they are public property. For we may 
safely predict that he will get a petty, sentimental 
impression of Wagner’s creations who forms his visual 
and mental concept from Mr. Rackham’s luxurious 
edition, despite its special signatures, its special paper 
and extra-special watermark, binding and price. And 
anything that bepretties and sentimentalises creations 
capable of fine inspiration should be restrained. 

This is no occasion for discussing Wagner’s (or 
Tennyson’s) rank as a permanent influence. In any 
case he can kindle and exalt; even the most dreary 
rendering of the Ring suggests a large elemental con- 
ception somewhere and a feeling for primal forces. For 
its illustration, therefore, unusual and significant types 
should be invented, figures uncivilised and unashamed, 
worthy to move among the gods and spirits. They 
should have a large untutored splendour and abandon, 
such as one would not look for in a girls’ school or 
among popular romantic actors. But Mr. Rackham’s 
people are young ladylike, and ‘‘ nice ’’ ; far too demure 
and gentlemanly to mix with the liberal habits of mytho- 
logy. Indeed, his rendering of ‘‘ Waltraute implores 
Briinnhilde to restore the ring’’, No. 30, resembles 
nothing so closely as a performance of the ‘‘ Gétterdaim- 
merung ”’ by the senior pupils in a nice, a very nice, high 
school. His “‘ Siegfried, under the spell of the love 
potion, gazes at Gutrune with sudden passion ’’, No. 25, 
is again as civilised and purged as possible, as effemi- 
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nate and chaste. For Mr. Rackham the episode 
charged with frank elemental passion is merely 
maidenly ; its significance does not exist for him. A 
correct innocent girl endeavouring to portray the sinister 
complexities of the streets or to suggest the robust 
vocabulary of a coasting skipper could not fail more 
mildly than Mr. Rackham fails in his meek interpreta- 
tion of an unknown tongue. 

The list of Rackham-illustrated books is pretty 
long. He has shown quite clearly what is his forte; 
even in the present exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
three or four drawings suggest that if he were not 
seduced by people who trust in his vogue to sell 
expensive books, he would do admirable and useful 
work by which a public taste for refined feeling and 
good design would be encouraged. For instance, ‘‘ The 
Norns winding the rope of Fate’’, No. 23, has all the 
qualities of his real vocation—imagination, pleasant 
pattern, restful massing and charming colour. These 
natural assets Mr. Rackham’s more pretentious draw- 
ings throw away, crowded as they too often are with 
insignificant shapes, and seen piecemeal and unpic- 
torially. At present the advantages of cheap colour 
reproduction are grievously abused and our need of 
illustrations exaggerated. Publishers all over the town 
compete in bringing out these editions de Juxe. The 
thing seems to be to bring them out and sell them ; their 
adequacy is not considered. Hence the producers are 
not worried over finding I’homme juste, over weighing 
nicely the qualifications of aspirants to interpret 
Wagner’s or Tennyson’s or Thackeray’s ideas; their 
whole business in most cases ends with securing popular 
names. Sothat Mr. Rackham is cast for Wagner, Miss 
Fortescue Brickdale for Tennyson, and Mr. Harry 
Furniss for Thackeray ; as if broad caricature can inter- 
pret subtlety! Miss Brickdale’s method of illustrating 
is less relevant than Mr. Rackham’s; in fact it is 
cynically irrelevant. Not even an anecdotic spirit 
informs her coloured drawings, which are mere still life 
and costume pieces. They would illustrate anything as 
pertinently as ‘‘ The Idylls’’. Lines detached from 


their context, picked perhaps from a dictionary of |. 


quotations or a Tennyson almanac, seem to have been 
fitted to whatever drawings the artist had by her, rather 
than to have inspired the illustrations. But on the 
other hand how very pleasant is ‘‘ The Aeroplane ’’ in 
which I think we see her real vocation. Such methods 
hardly produce interpretation, nor does Miss Brickdale’s 
conception of colour result in that which painters call 
colour. For an artist the word has another significance 
than for his colourman. For him it means a spon- 
taneous happening, almost an inexplicable accident that 
comes out subtly in a man’s work, though his palette be 
restricted to one colour. To the manufacturer, on the 
other hand, it implies tubes and pans of vivid paint, 
whose application, tastefully made, brings off a well- 
coloured picture. In the one view the transmuting 
efficacy of an artist’s temperament is the essential; in 
the other, which Miss Brickdale shares, the application 
from outside, fresh from the shop as it were, of bright 
colour, untenanted by human emotion, is enough. 

Mr. Walter Sickert’s colour has in an unusual degree 
the undefinable spontaneity that taxes a critic’s descrip- 
tive adjectives; the French with their sang de beeufs 
and onion greens, or the Chinese with their yet more 
inventive range, have the advantage of us here. His 
exhibition in July at the Stafford Gallery was a revela- 
tion in some ways, not only of his rank as colourist, but 
also of a remarkable poetic penetration into atmospheric 
regions known by no other painter of to-day. I suppose 
Mr. Sickert stands in some sort of relation to Camille 
Pissarro, though it is rather difficult, I am told, to gauge 
these relationships exactly. At any rate, he puts a 
preface in the catalogue to the Pissarro exhibition now 
open in the Stafford Gallery. From this show one is 
inclined to say that the master (if Pissarro were that) 
never reached the emotion of the pupil (if that define 
Mr. Sickert), nor was he so accidental and spontaneous 
acolourist. The particular method, moreover, of paint- 
ing used in this school tends to suggest a recipe if large 
canvases are to be covered, a suspicion fatal to spon- 


‘taneity ; one cannot help figuring the painter indus- 
triously ‘‘ spotting’’ away, to get over a given patch 
within a given time. Nor does this method produce 
agreeable pigment, and the contention that it will by 
about the year 2100 a.p. is no comfort. None the less 
this exhibition is interesting in that it shows the develop- 
ment of an artist, whose sincerity is incontestable, from 
an early period of heavy tone and colour to an unusual 
perception of shimmering light and great expanse. As 
a designer Pissarro was not alert to the possibilities of 
his subjects, and he seems to have experimented in 
introducing figures into landscapes, as for instance 
No. 27, with no sense of their proportion or relation to 
the composition. The landscape of this piece is more 
intimately and tenderly felt than many, as is ‘* Vue de 
Bazincourt’’, No. 26, with its sensitively delicate 
atmosphere and colour. In his preface Mr. Sickert tells 
us that owing to an infirmity of the eyes Pissarro was 
prevented working out of doors for the last twenty 
years of his life. To speak justly of his work one must 
try to realise what this privation meant to an art so 
intrinsically du plein air. 


THE UNKNOWN CHINAMAN, 
By Fitson Youne. 


W E are constantly thinking and saying that there 
is nothing in the earth left to be discovered ; 
that railways, telegraphs, and newspapers have broken 
down the barriers between race and race; that every- 
thing is familiar. It is true that the superficial side 
of life is laid bare by these agencies; and if a man 
kills his wife to-day in Adelaide, and if there is an 
earthquake in Trinidad, and a serious railway accident in 
Canada, and a riot in Shanghai, we shall know all about 
it to-morrow morning. But we are constantly being re- 
minded, if we stop to think, that some great mysteries 
remain really untouched and unrevealed. What, 
for example, do we really know about the Chinese? As 
a rule we never think about them, and it is only when 
the rumour of some such commotion as is going on at 
present reaches us that we begin to talk and write about 
them, using names and words that remain queer and 
outlandish to English ears, and that convey little or 
nothing to English minds. External facts about them 
we know vaguely: how many of them there are, what 
their form of government is, what their commercial 
interests are; that they have an art of painting at 
least twelve centuries old, and that more than twenty 
centuries ago they built a great wall to keep out the 
world, the towers of which wall may still be seen rising 
and falling over the stony desert country till they merge 
with the horizon in the distance. Things like this we 
know; but what besides? We know how the China- 
man eats, but we do not know how he thinks; and 
over thousands and thousands of square miles of the 
interior of China there are millions of lives being lived 
in a manner totally unknown to us. For it is knowing 
what a man thinks, in what manner he works, what 
things he speaks of, and how he amuses himself, that 
really reveals him to us; and we know none of these 
things about the majority of Chinamen. 

But everyone must have some idea, some mental 
image of the Chinaman. It would be interesting, in 
any given company, to ask for a description of the 
Chinese. My own ideas are of the vaguest, although 
I have been entertained in his own manner by a China- 
man who spoke no English; I merely felt, as I faced 
my host and a great silk screen with swans all over 
it, and ate rice, ducks’ tongues, sharks’ fins, and roots 
of the lotus lily, as if I were living in a picture book. 
Certainly that dinner party contributed nothing to my 
knowledge of the Chinese; and when I try to realise 
at all clearly my conception of the Chinese character 
I realise how vague and shadowy a thing it is. I think 
of dragons and swans and palanquins and opium pipes ; 
of calm, intelligent and remorseless faces, of supple, 
bowing bodies; of dignities and ceremonies of polite- 


ness, of innocent cups of tea, with the menace of a sharp. 
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knife blade lurking behind them. Such external furni- 
ture and setting of the scene as my memory or imagina- 
tion supplies me with is there, but the central figures 
are absent. When I set myself to meditate on Chinese 
affairs it is as though I looked upon a stage on which 
no drama took place. The scene is set, but the actors 
do not appear; or if they do, I do not see their faces ; 
they are but masks and walking figures of mystery. 
I have never lived in China, so my ignorance is not 
wonderful; but Sir Robert Hart, who probably knew 
as much about China as any living European, 
told a friend that not only the Chinese character, but 
the ordinary, every+day life of vast communities of 
the Chinese was a sealed book to him. ‘They are like 
people from another planet who think, believe, and 
reason in a manner totally opposite to ours. Isn’t it 
a rather comforting state of affairs? It may be a 
nuisance from commercial and diplomatic points of view, 
but it is otherwise a great thing to be thus reminded 
that science is not the master of the world, and that 
there are mysteries which even the prying eye of the 
halfpenny press cannot penetrate. The great wall is 
crumbled and decayed, and the telegraph wire goes sing- 
ing calmly above it, conveying orders, mysteries, 
diplomatic communications, passionate words and com- 
mercial statistics into the heart of China; but the 
invisible wall remains. We know the names of things 
Chinese ; but the meaning of them we do not know. 
There are fragments of China all over the world; 
wherever you find such a fragment you find the same 
atmosphere of mystery and strangeness. I once spent 
a night with a detective in visiting China Town in New 
York ; and there, in a little lighted spot in that crowded 
and roaring piece of rock that swarms with the most 
unmysterious people in the world, I felt as though I 
were moving in a dream or visiting another planet. 
Night everywhere else in the great city, it was full 
day there. In the light of sunny lamps one walked 
through alleys hung with paper lanterns, by little streets 
of houses where not a soul could speak a word of 
English or think an English thought. We went into 
great lighted shops crowded with articles not one of 
which would be of any use to a European. We visited 
opium dens where there was another dreamland within 
the fairy scene in which we were walking, and theatres 
where not only the dialogue but even the pantomime 
and the facial expressions were all inscrutable. One 
room I remember visiting by special favour. It was 
at the top of a house, and exquisitely clean; it con- 
tained a large bed, two or three chairs, and a bird cage. 
The air was heavy with the sweet smell of opium, and 
on the bed were sitting two of the most contented and 
entirely satisfied people I have ever seen. They were 
a Chinaman and his wife, who had saved enough money 
to devote themselves exclusively to the only life they 
deemed worth living—the life of opium. They knew 
neither day nor night, and had, I think, no sense of 
time. They smoked a little, dreamed a little, slept a 
little, ate a very little by turns and as they felt inclined ; 
but they hardly ever moved from the room, or indeed 
from the bed on which they reclined in dull blue silk 
garments, the lamp and pipe and opium box between 
them. A man was paid to come every day and keep 
the room in the spotless condition in which we found it. 
The canary sang loudly in his cage, although it was 
long past midnight; he, like his master, knew neither 
day nor night, and sang and slept and ate alternately. 
The man hardly spoke a word while we were there ; two 
or three sentences to the detective, and one or two 
to me ; and though I did not join in smoking the opium 
I felt rather than understood, gazing into his unfathom- 
able eyes, that there might be an existence in that room 
of song and dreams much wider than many a one in 
the world outside. The man had sold his soul for a 


few grains of opium, but he had also stripped himself 
of possessions and simplified life to the one thing that 
he wanted ; and I felt when I returned from the bright 
day of this picture-book town to the night of Fifth 
Avenue, where the millionaires were slumbering uneasily 
in their rococo palaces, that he had got a better price for 
his soul than they. 


Still walking in a dream I went on to the banquet 
of sharks’ fins and lotus roots at the Flowery Kingdom 
restaurant, and then paid a visit with my host, who 
was a Chinese merchant, to his store—a kind of 
Whiteley’s of China Town. Anxious to be polite, I 
admired the colour of a great bolt of silk that was stand- 
ing in a corner. My host waved his hands and gave 
an order; and next morning, while I was still rubbing 
my eyes and wondering if the whole of the night before 
had been a dream, two porters staggered into my hotel 
bedroom with the bolt of silk, deposited it on the floor, 
and retired. 

It is not experiences like these that help one to under- 
stand a race, nor do the greater concussions of the 
nations seem even to agitate the curtain that hides the 
Chinese from us. The war did not do it; the war 
came and went over the heads of the Chinese and left 
the mystery unsolved. The English marched into 
Tibet, hitherto the most impenetrable and mysterious 
corner of the Chinese Empire. Special correspondents 
walked in its temples, took photographs, sent copious 
messages, wrote voluminous books—and the real 
mystery of Tibet remains. And it remains because it 
is not a mere geographical mystery, to be laid bare in 
New York, in Tibet, in Pekin, in San Francisco, or on 
the plains of Mongolia; it is contained in the heart of 
every living Chinaman, wherever he may be. The 
great wall, enclosing five hundred millions of our fellow 
men, remains intact; and generals, missionaries, 
journalists, diplomatists, and discoverers throw them- 
selves against it in vain. 


CONDEMNED. 
By Joun HatsHam. 


as village hears and repeats, as an item of the 
week’s news whose interest is only in the telling, 
that Little Jointure is coming down. The death of any 
house with a character and a history of its own has a 
certain sentiment about it, which the rustic mind adapts 
and translates, as it does various other experiences in 
the sphere of the emotions, into its own peculiar stock 
of equable and rational philosophy. The downfall of a 
roof which has sheltered a succession of five or six 
tenants in our own recollection, and all the line of old 
inhabitants whom we surmise about or doubtfully 
identify in the parish registers of three centuries, might 
be thought to stir the sense of the vicissitudes of things ; 
but the mushroom growth of three new double cottages 
in the middle of the derelict pasture which is called par 
excellence ‘‘ Thistly Acre ’’, means far more to us than 
does the passing of the old tenement. And yet houses 
die, in the country, as definitely and individually as men ; 
we do not see general catastrophes of building in the 
village, whole streets swept away for improvements, or 
familiar landmarks buried behind mountain ranges of 
new brick. The blackened shell of one cottage stands 
among the nettles, untouched since the last thatch-fire 
burned it out past repairing: another stares with its 
broken windows and gapped tiling through the over- 
grown orchard and the tangle which was once the 
garden-plot. The mouldering timbers of the abandoned 
barn and fatting-hovel sink among the fern and bramble. 
Here, at least, the dead effectually bury their dead. 
Little Jointure is to come down. It stands for a while 
as the last tenant left it, the windows like blind eyes, 
the gate chained, with the litter of the sale-day still 
about it, the garden a waste, showing the bare patch 
where the wood-pile stood, the little path leading to -the 
bee-hive bench. The last signs of habitation gone, it 
looks depressingly forlorn, obviously unfit for human 
tenancy, after harbouring for ten generations, at least, 
the life of the village and the land. Thomas Tulley and 
his wife were the last of the succession: they turned 
out into the world with reasonable credit five sons and 
four daughters; and when the old woman died, the 
widower, though still working the little holding quite 
capably at eighty-four, was persuaded by the family 
council to give up the place, the house and the fifteen 
acres with all their cares, and to go to lodge and be 
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looked after in one of the new-built cottage-villas on the 
Green calling itself ‘‘ Melrose’’. He fell in with the 
advice with less difficulty than had been expected, and 
set about preparations for the change in what seemed 
almost a matter-of-fact way. He himself took down 
the muzzle-loader from the chimney-breast for the last 
time, to shoot the old spaniel, because they told him he 
couldn’t keep a dog up at the village ; he took the cart- 
mare, Polly, to market, and at the furniture sale went 
about with an inexpressive countenance, watching ‘his 
ancient household gods as they were bought in by the 
family, or scattered among the dealers or the gentry. 
An attempt to bargain for a few yards of ground at his 
new quarters, in the little square of back garden used 
asa drying ground, wherein to bestow slips of favourite 
lavender tufts, and of a particular strain of darkest snap- 
dragon, was soon abandoned; the garden stuff was 
given away, or left to go to waste; and so the house 
stood desolate till the estate carpenters should be ready 
to have itdown. Old Thomas began his experience of a 
new world with a less intrepid heart, perhaps, than his 
outward show declared. 

The greater number of his friends seemed to think 
him fortunate. Little Jointure, to an independent view, 
with the rat-holes in the oak floors, ceilings where the 
plaster was almost as black as the beams, and leaky 
thatch slipping away from the chimney-stacks, was 
really not fit to put folk into; it was about time it was 
condemned, and Mas’ Tulley went to a place where 
he’d be properly looked after. This was the general 
opinion ; a few held that the change was wasteful ; Little 
jointure would have lasted out jis time. 

‘* Melrose ’’ was one of a pair of houses built last 
year by a retired shoemaker who speculated a little in 
bricks and mortar with borrowed money. There had 
been two cases of diphtheria at ‘‘ Heathdene ’’, the other 
half of the pair; but the drains had been overhauled, 
and a broken pipe replaced by the very bricklayer who 
had originally put it in, and so was judged to understand 
thoroughly all about it. There had been trouble, too, 
with water in the foundations ; but the general sense of 
the commune was that nothing could be seriously wrong 
behind such a beautiful front door—light yellow paint 
dappled with chestnut spots, two lights of cathedral 
glass, and a green bronze knocker in the form of a 
Sphinx. And yet, settled a month or two in his new 
quarters, Thomas is. not altogether content. The mere 
space of ground about the old house, the unconsidered 
corners where odds and ends could be stored or thrown 
away, become strangely desirable when one’s world, 
enclosed by a corrugated iron fence, measures nine yards 
by twelve, with a wasp-swarming dust-bin in one corner, 
and a wire cage for half-a-dozen fowls in the other. At 
Little Jointure, if one’s soul were not satisfied with the 
wonted pacings about the house, the hollyhocks reaching 
up almost to the eaves of the thatch, the box-bordered 
plots of lavender and snap-dragon, the brick path 
bounded at one end by the draw-well and at the other by 
the wood-pile ; if these did not suffice, then there was 
the Barn Meadow to saunter down, and beyond it, if yet 
wider ramblings were desired, pipe in mouth, gun over 
arm and Juno at heel, there were the slopes of the 
Warren, deep in fern, slanting past the sandy rabbit 
burrows and the groves of holly to the brook among 
the alders. The brick path used to suffice, for the most 
part : the leisurely ten steps to and fro, after the day was 
done, were a sort of set-off against the work-day 
necessities, the errands for fire and water to the wood- 
pile and the well, troubled with the ancient queStion, as 
the seasons turned, whether the water would hold out 
through September, or the faggots last till April came. 
The outlook from the path was also a possession : 
beyond the garden-patch the ground fell steeply to the 
water-bottoms and the hidden brook ; across the valley 
the country rose in one long stretch to the firry heaths 
of the horizon, showing its fields and shaws, its parks 
and commons, its lanes and farmsteads, its three small 
clusters of village roofs, clear as in a map, a plan to 
which the old man’s recollection was a magic key. He 
had worked in every one of the nearer fields, and in a 
good many of those on the further hill; every road had 


meanings at the end of it; in the long ruminations of 
a memory intensely quick and tenacious as are the 
memories that are exercised, but never strained, only 
upon direct facts of life and work, each of the three 
villages in the landscape enacted its history before him. 

He saw not only the outside of the scene, the shelter at 
street corners on winter nights, the shade of the 
chestnuts beside the green, the inn yard and the church 
path, but interiors also, this and that covert under the 
thatch, dark stairs, chambers where one’s head touched 
the beams, narrow windows where the daylight came 
through unforgotten shapes of lattice and bar, all these 
not silent and solitary, but astir with the men and women 
he used to know. In place of this, his new outlook 
presents on the one hand the cottage-row across the 
street, the general shop, the new red roofs with terra- 
cotta griffins sprawling at their gable ends : on the other 
the edge of the iron fence of the back yard, and over it 
the five close-polled elms which mark the boundary of 
the allotment ground. And the people he lives among 
in the street, whom he had looked on for so many years 
as almost a foreign race, seen at close quarters impress 
him with a doubtful feeling that they are prisoners, as 
if their outlook were actually bounded by the next-door 
roof and the iron paling. In spite of their halfpenny 
evening papers, their railway trips, their half-holidays 
on hired bicycles from the blacksmith’s, they seem never 
to reach certain zones of life of which he and the men 
of his time had been free for as long as they could 
remember. The narrow convention of the street folk 
has forced him to give up wearing his round-frock, a 
fine new one, made for him but three or four years ago 
by a woman at Tisfield, one of the rare survivors who 
understood the art of smocking as it was done in the 
old world. He begins to wear his Sunday black in 
week-day strollings about the village, with a fretting 
sense of a dream-like dislocation of time. There is very 
little to do but stroll about the village. The garden at 
Little Jointure used to be a carelessly tended place, 
where the crops fought with the weeds, and strays from 
the meadows breached the ragged hedge; but it was 

only when its thirty rods of generous and long-enduring 
soil have been exchanged for the yard at ‘* Melrose ”’ 
that old Thomas understands the worth of being able 
to take down the spade or the draw-hoe from its crook 
in the apple tree by the door and do a bit of unhurried 
trenching, or ‘‘ terrify ’’ the groundsel seeding among 
the shallots. Little Jointure was always famed for its 
shallots; half a dozen such commodities does Thomas 
miss with a half wondering indignation almost every 
day, all the careless ‘‘ messes’’ of green-stuff which 
almost grew of themselves, from the first house-beans 
to the red cabbage of November. More than all he 
regrets the apple-trees, the old standards planted long 
before his time, that he never gave a minute’s care or 
tendance to; it is hard to remember the unconsidered. 
fruit which came so easily to his hands, the ‘‘ Sheep- 
snouts ’’ whose pipe rattled to tell when they were ripe ; 
the ‘‘ Bellybuns’’ which were dry and forward, and 
good to cook with grease; the ‘‘ Lemon-Oranges ”’ 
which made the Christmas treat. It is a poor exchange, 
from the fruit which hung at his door, to the supplies 
that must be paid for over the counter, the stacks of 
tinned peach and pine-apple in their fly-blown gaudy 
labels in the grocer’s window. Not only are his ways 
circumscribed ; his very food is served to him in the 
manner of a prison dole. 

Altogether the change is a good deal more momentous 
than the neighbours and the family council imagined 
it would be, whatsoever Thomas himself may have 
thought about it. It is generally admitted that he has 
not taken it as anyone would have reckoned he’d have 
done. Twice or thrice of late he has extended his 
usually aimless rambles to the gate of the old house. On 
one of these visits he found the builder’s men at work, 
and the condemned house already half a wreck under 
their hands. The foreman told him that they had orders 
to save all the old stone and oak, as it was to go into a 
new old-fashioned week-end cottage they were building 
at Tisfield. As he turned away from the desolation of 
rubbish among the trampled garden plots, there came 
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into his mind, as a sudden illumination of truth, the 
words someone had said at the family council which 
decided his fate. It was a pity: Little Jointure would 
have lasted out his time. - 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
WANTED—A LEAD! 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Downpatrick, 23 October. 

Sir,—From all quarters Mr. Balfour has been asked 
to give the Unionist party alead. The last request was 
from his personal friend and loyal supporter, Mr. 
Walter Long. In to-day’s newspapers we have two 
long speeches from Mr. Balfour, and what do we get? 
Criticism and nothing else. But criticism will never 
inspire a party. We ask for bread, and are given a 
stone—to throw at our opponents ! 

Take the Edinburgh speech. It contains two points. 
First, an account of how the Radical party have 
changed their views on social questions. What lead 
does that give us? Secondly, Mr. Balfour elaborates 
the fact that Mr. Lloyd George called him hard names 
for criticising details of the Insurance scheme, and then 
adopted his suggestions. What light or leading do we 
find in this? 

In the Glasgow speech we have a panegyric of 
Canada, and a re-hash of the old criticisms of the action 
of the Government in regard to the Parliament Bill. 
la Ireland most of us think that the action of Mr. 
Balfour and his followers was little better than that of 
Mr. Asquith. 

Is Mr. Balfour unable to give a positive lead? Can 
he not understand what we are asking for? We are 
sick of word-quibbling criticism. We want a man to 
do something. We want to know what Mr. Balfour 
thinks of Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster delegates 
in proposing a scheme for the Provisional Government 
of Ulster? Is he going to back us up? Or has he an 
alternative to propose? Or is it going to be that those 
who fought and ran away will live to run away another 
day ? I am &c., 

L. A. Pooter. 


HOME RULE AND THE REFERENDUM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay Review. 


Yokohama, Japan, 28 September rorr. 
Sir,—In the event of Home Rule being thrust upon 
the Unionists of Ireland by the votes of a single cham- 
ber, let us hope that the following will be unanimously 
carried out: That unless Home Rule is ratified by 
means of a Referendum, no more notice should be 
taken of the Dublin Parliament than is taken of the 
Parliament in Paris. The Unionists might keep cool 
and reserve active measures until the attempt is made 

to coerce them into obedience. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. N. Rosson. 


S. STEPHEN’S GREEN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
14 October 1gtt. 
Sir,—I am much disturbed by a statement in the 
SaturDay Review of this date to the effect that Mr. 
Redmond contemplates setting up the Home Rule Par- 
liament ‘‘ in S. Stephen’s Green’’. As an admirer of 
that very beautiful park I look forward with dismay to 
the disturbance likely to follow to the fountains, flowers 
and swans consequent on the meeting of the Irish Par- 
liament in their midst. I do trust that you will add 
your protest against such an outrage to that of 
Yours faithfully, TRAVELLER. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


88 St. James’ Street S.W. 
23 October 1g1t. 
Sir,—Will you kindly afford me the opportunity of 
replying to the letter, dated 18 October, which appeared 


in your columns from Mr. John Humphreys, the 
distinguished and energetic advocate of proportional 
representation ? 

It is possible the day may come when, owing to an 
utter breakdown of our present electoral system, the 
adoption of one of the numerous forms of proportional 
representation may be necessary, but I cannot help 
agreeing with the Royal Commission that no case has 
been made out for such a drastic change as yet. It 
would be necessary for three-cornered or four-cornered 
fights to become the rule, and not the exception as they 
are at present, and for many other serious incon- 
veniences to arise before a case was made out for 
scrapping what is, taking it all round, a perfectly satis- 
factory and intelligible system in exchange for one that 
is, I fear, incomprehensible to ninety-nine hundredths 
of the population. 

That there are anomalies at the present time no one 
denies, but they can be easily dealt with and got over 
by an intelligent redistribution on the lines of numeri- 
cally equal electoral districts which would give “‘ one 
vote one value ’’ in the sense that it is popularly used— 
that an Irishman’s vote should not count double an 
Englishman's and so on, but just the same, no more, no 
less. I fail to see why Irish members should always 
control the House of Commons by the possession of 
some forty seats or so to which their population no 
longer entitles them, and the time is fully ripe for 
putting these gentlemen on the same footing in the 
Imperial Parliament as their fellow-countrymen from 
England, Scotland, and Waies. 

To bring this into the realm of practical politics 
means, in the first place, strenuous education, for there 
are one or two formidable obstacles, but it is probably 
not so difficult as many good people imagine. But why, 
it may be asked, is it particularly urgent just now? 
For the very sufficient reason that it is intended, if 
possible, to smuggle Home Rule through Parliament 
without giving the predominant (and paying) partner— 
in fact the one most vitally concerned—a chance of 
saying whether she wants it or not. For nobody really 
and honestly believes that Home Rule was properly 
before the country at the last General Election in the 
sense that this is always understood, and I am sorry 
that Mr. Asquith, so much respected on both sides of 


the House, seems inclined to father this ‘‘ sort of ”’ 
half-truth, this political ‘‘ facon-de-parler’’, The 


Blank Cheque theory may cover a multitude of sins, but 
it can hardly be held to include a measure that would 
dismember the United Kingdom, with the prospect of 
starting a civil war thrown in, without giving the 
predominant partner, on whose shoulders the chiet 
burden would fall, even the chance of deciding for or 
against. It is a little difficult to look upon the 
momentous issue of Home Rule as a sort of conse- 
quential amendment to the Veto Bill. 

An appeal to the country before Home Rule becomes 
law is no more than common justice or common political 
decency demands, and for that appeal England should 
be first equipped with her legitimate and _ correct 
proportion of seats. The year 1913 might very well 
be devoted to fixing all this up. 

Believe me, yours truly, 
Criive Morrison BELL. 


‘* BERGSON.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 

S1r,—Many thanks to Mr. Constable for his interest- 
ing reply to my letter. Mr. Balfour has criticised the 
latest views of M. Bergson, and with regard to indi- 
vidual freedom has said words to the effect that he does 
not doubt that we always act from the strongest motive. 
I personally fail to see that M. Bergson has told us 
anything new; he has expressed an imaginative idea in 
poetic prose, but the awful mystery of human existence 
remains ; and grows deeper as we become more appar- 
ently intelligent. Bergson himself merely succeeds in 
demonstrating that the finest minds are hopelessly 
limited ; he would no doubt like to throw some certain 
light upon the mystery of life, but he is unable to do 
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so; he can no more explain the mystery of life than can 
the blade of grass explain the existence of the forest. 
We are manifestations of mystery, and are unable to 
become conscious of our parent cause. Thus we are 
infinitely limited; our utter ignorance conjures up an 
illusion of knowledge, but we cannot by means of this 
knowledge fathom the ‘‘ why and the wherefore ”’ of 
our being. Our freedom is the freedom of the single 
drop of water let fall into the ocean, which becomes 
lost in the immensity of its environment. 
Yours faithfully, 
ArtTuurR F, THorn. 


REALISM IN ART. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REVIEW. 
Croydon, 25 October 1911. 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. John Palmer, who to 
my mind is one of the most suggestive critics of the 
drama that we have in London at the present time, has 
in his last article touched on a matter of vital importance 
in the theory of Art. Realism on the stage will always 
be wrong for this reason: it distracts the mind of the 
spectator from the imaginative essence of the play to its 
material accidents ; and when I use the word “‘ realism ”’ 
in this connexion I mean those things in the way of pro- 
perties or in the behaviour of the actors that obtrusively 
proclaim what is taking place to be real instead of an 
illusion of reality, to accept which both the players and 
the audience have entered into an esthetic conspiracy. 
When the public applauded the flock of sheep that Mr. 
Hall Caine used to have driven across the stage in one 
of his dramas, they were displaying as lamentable a lack 
of artistic appreciation as the sailor—that slave of duty 
—who began climbing from the gallery on to the stage 
in order to rescue the distressed heroine from an 
unusually tight corner. This may be explained philoso- 
phically by the theory that the function of Art is to 
stimulate the imagination and recreate the mind, and 
that to do this it should refrain from touching the 
springs of action, or at least the springs of immediate 
action. At the same time, the illusion I have referred 
to must be maintained or the play becomes merely 
ridiculous. Between the Scylla of one error and the 
Charybdis of the other there is an ample channel for all 
artists of genuine imaginative power, but the rocks are 
covered with rotting hulks, once pretentious galleons, 
whose sails swelled bravely before the wind of popular 
approval. 

Yours, &c., 
Epcar A. MITCHELL. 


AND THE KING.” 


To the Editor of-the SaruRrDAY REVIEW. 
Albemarle Club, 24 October 1911. 


Sir,—While expressing my gratitude to you for the 
review of ‘‘ God and the King ”’ in last week’s issue 
of vour Review, I should like to point out to your critic 
that contemporary memoirs do reveal the great un- 
happiness of William and Mary in England; their own 
letters bear abundant evidence of their suffering, often 
in expressions that nowadays would doubtless be 
thought extravagant; I could not find in any writer the 
slightest indication that Mary enjoyed a moment’s 
happiness once she left The Hague, while it is generally 
admitted that the King died worn out with sorrow and 
vexations principally caused by the humiliations inflicted 
on him by the English Parliament; his situation in his 
latter vears was in every way so sad that it is almost 
impossible to ‘‘ overdo the pathos’ when writing of 
him at this time. 

Might I add that in late May it is not at all uncommon 
to see the hawthorn and the roses blooming together, 
and that all the technical terms employed in the descrip- 
tion of the siege of Namur were in use in the seventeenth 
century—as was also the “‘ split infinitive ”’. 

Very truly yours, 
MARJORIE BOWEN. 


REVIEWS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN. 


“The Women of Shakespeare.” By Frank Harris. 
London: Methuen. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


T was inevitable that Mr. Frank Harris should follow 
up, by some such volume as this, the singularly 
powerful book on the ‘“‘ Man Shakespeare ’’ which ap- 
peared two years ago. Committed deeply to the Fitton 
theory, and stimulated by the undisguised interest or 
polite incredulity of the lettered world, he has carried 
still further his line of research into the actual plays of 
Shakespeare, and seems to have grown in confidence 
—if that were possible—as he has proceeded. The 
former book, as we stated at the time, had all the 
quality of a strong and realistic novel. Sequels to such 
achievements are proverbially a perilous enterprise, and 
we approached this aftermath in a spirit well schooled 
to disappointment. 

Let us say, therefore, that all our fears were resolved 
before many pages of the book had been turned. It is 
true that the author is confessedly developing a theme 
already familiar, and true also that the style of the com- 
position as a whole has suffered a little from periodical 
issue. There is not quite the same hammered com- 
pactness about this work, taken in bulk, as we 
recognised in the original treatise. But freshness 
in the true sense, and the very life of critical appre- 
ciation, we find in abundance ; while in point of sustained 
interest, page by page, the second volume yields 
nothing, in our judgment, to the former. Indeed, in 
one way it interests us more. The writer has gone 
more deeply into his Shakespeare ; and if, as he passes 
from point to point, his foothold on slippery shelves 
suggests at times a practised equilibrium, we have to 
confess that the veritable intimacies of Shakespeare’s 
heart—with whatever facts of his external life they cor- 
respond—are being opened to us. No unprejudiced 
reader can fail to be conscious of a closer contact with 
Shakespeare by reason of these chapters. Critics who 
find themselves concerned, as we are not, with a defi- 
nite conception of Shakespeare’s personal history in 
opposition to the author’s, will observe in Mr. Harris 
a new note of provocation, sometimes to the point of 
truculence. They will be annoyed with him, and the 
fine flavour which for us is the main attraction of the 
work will escape them. Once again it is proved that 
quotation is the salt of criticism. We say advisedly 
that no better quoter than Mr. Harris has ever appeared 
in the field of literature. Wherever he sticks to quota- 
tion he is safe, for so well does he quote that a point 
is always made with us, even if it be not the entire 
point which he seeks to prove. He convinces us re- 
peatedly that what we hear is Shakespeare’s private 
passion, even if we still are sceptical of the immediate 
cause he assigns ; and the coolest head will become dizzy 
not once nor twice, as if drawn to the very verge of 
acquiescence in the whole startling plot. 

Stated briefly, the author’s design is to corroborate 
his former work—more particularly in regard to Shake- 
speare’s love story—by eliciting from the plays authentic 
and unmistakable notes of personal confession, whether 
deliberate, or half-conscious, or accidental. Not only 
is Mary Fitton to figure in these disclosures. We are 
to observe also the recurrent bitterness of Shakespeare 
against his forced marriage and scolding wife, his 
sorrow for the loss of his son Hamnet, his resentment 
of Herbert’s treason, his contempt of Chapman and the 
classical pedants, his reverence of his mother, his 
‘‘ diminished virility ’’ as he returns to Stratford, his 
idyllic admiration of his new-found daughter Judith. 
With the instinct of a creator Mr. Harris has truly felt 
that the main plot—Shakespeare’s spiritual development 
in the stress of a twelve years’ passion for a marvellous,, 
subtle, and slippery mistress—will gain substance in- 
calculably if once we are brought to allow, in these minor 
relations, a habit of Shakespearean self-revealing. For 
our own part we admit that much is revealed beyond 
dispute. ‘‘ The picture of Shakespeare languishing 
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and burning ’’—Fitton or no Fitton—is painted un- 
mistakably in these brilliant glimpses of the piays them- 
selves. Ina rotundly prosperous Shakespeare we have 
never quite believed. His early poetry is too near the 
work of Keats for such an image to convince. It has 
always been a favourite notion with us that Keats, had 
he lived, would have matured on Shakespearean lines, 
as, indeed, he began to mature. And by an inversion 
of the same thought we have always read into Shake- 
speare’s youthful poetry much of the spirit which 
breathes alive in Keats’ letters—a capacity of self- 
abandonment not wholly to the taste of respectable 
Matthew Arnold, nor, indeed, typically English, but 
none the less in perfect accord with the genius of the 
great odes. We are prepared to follow Mr. Harris 
fearlessly thus far, that his examination of the plays 
undoubtedly points to a grand passion in Shakespeare’s 
life, culminating in the intense perception of one woman 
portrayed in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra’’. Two years 
ago we pointed out the difficulty of disentangling the 
real from the lyric voice of a poet, or, at any rate, of 
establishing a close chronological correspondence 
between the heart-history of the singer and the songs 
themselves. So far as the Fitton story goes, it seems 
to us an unfortunate thing that Mr. Harris is compelled 
by the date of ‘* Troilus’’ and of ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra ’’ to assume a renewal, after several years’ inter- 
ruption, of the liaison. It is precisely in such points 
as these that the feet of too-confident speculation are 
apt to trip. Nor do we consider that the objective 
evidence, whatever it may be, is brought into such close 
connexion with the subjective as Mr. Harris himself 
should desire. A few lines in a footnote about the 
alleged portrait are almost all he has to say from the 
external side. For ourselves we do not mind the omis- 
sion in the least, as we do not in the least care who the 
lady was nor how long the passion lasted. Mr. Harris, 
however, for his own satisfaction, should now produce a 
third essay (which probably we shall not read) concerned 
with such documentary testimony as may seem to con- 
firm or refute his main thesis. For us it is sufficiently 
engrossing to have been convinced, by sheer force of 
quotation, that the plays indubitably support the son- 
nets in their disclosure of a profound personal history, 
colouring the whole of Shakespeare’s world at least 
for some considerable period, and derived almost as 
certainly from the domination of an individual woman. 
Many of the subsidiary conjectures we are quite pre- 
pared to accept. That Shakespeare repeatedly points 
at his own unhappy marriage is hardly to be doubted. 
Mr. Harris shows great skill in detaching the significant 
passages from such plays as *‘ The Comedy of Errors ”’ 
and showing how by their strange emphasis and isolated 
tone of sincerity (a sincerity not strictly relevant, either, 
to the plots) they imply a private sentiment and story. 
The Herbert passages are not so convincing, though, 
granted the original hypothesis, they will carry weight ; 
and, in any case, the analogy of Bertram with the 
supposed Herbert is most cleverly carried through. No 
deep strain of credulity is called for to admit a personal 
note in the Arthur passages from ‘‘ King John’’, nor 
even in the Volumnia passages of ‘ Coriolanus”’. 
With the fanciful Judith theory we have never agreed, 
nor does it seem to matter very much except in so far 
as it commits Mr. Harris to an inadequate appreciation, 
as we think, of the ‘‘ abstract ’’ maiden heroines who 
figure in the later plays. The picture of a domesticated 
Shakespeare purging his vocabulary and painting pale 
girlhood under the influence of a good daughter strikes 
us not only as fantastic but out of key with the rest of 
Mr. Harris’ own story of the man. Our own explana- 
tion of Imogen, of Perdita, and of Miranda is a very 
different one. Their divergence from the Juliet type 
is, of course, obvious. But this, we hold, implies 
neither ‘‘ diminished virility’? nor a new view of 
womankind. These later virgins of Shakespeare are 
exquisitely attuned to the idyllic and in some respects 
Wordsworthian atmosphere of the later plays. Apart 
from any question of spiritual struggle and weariness, 
it is certain that the great tragic work would exert a 
cathartic influence on the mind and outlook of the 


creator himself. ‘‘ Calm of mind, all passion spent’? 
was the natural intellectual complement of the tragic 
period. The ‘‘ Tempest ’’ is as strong a play, essenti- 
ally, as Shakespeare ever wrote. The diction is superbly: 
assured in its union of verbal restraint and metrical 
freedom. But ‘‘ years that bring the philosophic 
mind’ have clearly been at work. The note is sym- 
bolic rather than concrete, idyllic and pastoral rather 
than sensuous and ecstatic. A girl of the Juliet type 
would offend the first principles of such acreation. She 
could not breathe naturally in this cool, mild, and benig- 
nant air. 

We recur to the point which most struck us in the 
earlier volume, and say that the central value of Mr. 
Harris’ work for Shakespeare lies in his deep and dis- 
criminating delight as a reader. His judgment of what 
is truly Shakespeare’s strikes us as never at fault. In 
relation to ‘‘ Timon ’’ and to ‘‘ Pericles ’’, and to most, 
at least, of the First Part of ‘‘ Henry VI.’’, we consider 
that he has simply slain, by sheer judiciousness of quota- 
tion, the rejecting assumptions of traditional criticism. 
His power of selecting a line or image, which by its 
very salience would seem to imply a specific piece of 
observation on Shakespeare’s part, has never in our 
opinion been equalled. Whether his Fitton faith be 
historically sound or no is a matter of small moment 
compared with the incidental value of this inherent 
quality in all his writing about Shakespeare. If some- 
body were to prove to-morrow by historic evidence that 
Mary Fitton is a figment, these books would remain 
great contributions to our knowledge of the man 
Shakespeare, shedding light upon sides of his genius 
that have never before been rightly appreciated, and 
communicating to our palates the very gusto of his 
authentic voice. 


UNCHANGING TURK. 
“Turkey and its People.’ By Sir Edwin Pears. 
London: Methuen. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERYONE who has visited Constantinople with 

* the object of studying its past or its present, if 
he has been provided with right introductions, has. 
made the acquaintance of Sir E. Pears, and those who 
have been lucky enough to examine any of its historic 
sites in his company will recognise his unique compe- 
tence. In the darkest days of Abdul Hamid’s reign he 
is well known to have been the confidant of the more 
enlightened members of the Young Turkish party, and 
he watched the game from the beginning. Le dessous 
des cartes was known to him better perhaps than 
to the best-informed members of foreign Embassies. 
Therefore there are few, if any, experts better qualified 
to write on Turkey, as his knowledge has been perfected 
by constant travel in European Turkey and Western 
Asia. As the avant-courrier of the Bulgarian atrocities 
agitation, it is not surprising to find him denouncing 
Turkish methods of government through nine-tenths of 
this book. It is a little more surprising that after two 
years’ experience of the Young Turks he would have us 
believe that there is a real hope of serious reform in the 
methods of Turkish government. 

This book is most opportune in its appearance and 
should correct many erroneous ideas. The writer deals 
briefly but sufficiently with the various races and 
religions of the empire, and many anecdotes and per- 
sonal experiences of his own throw curious sidelights 
on the history of the last thirty years. Incidentally 
too he shows wide acquaintance with the theological 
controversies which distracted the Eastern Church and 
of Greek folk-lore. He is clearly of opinion that there 
is no enthusiasm for the Turkish Sultan as Caliph in any 
part of Islam excepting Turkey itself. The Sultans, he 
says, ‘‘ have never been recognised as such in Morocco, 
Tunis, Algiers, or India’’. As a matter of fact, as all 
observers have learned, the Turks are universally and 
justly disliked by their co-religionists. Even the 
Senoussi, who take their name from their founder, look 
upon the Turks as bad Moslems. The continued 
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course desired by all pious Mohammedans. The total 
overthrow of the Empire in a cataclysm might arouse 
grave and serious ferment in Islam, but the mere 
lopping away of provinces certainly not. This is a 
process that has been in progress for years, and it has 
never yet led to the semblance of a Holy War. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the Persian Shiahs are 
about as likely to rise to restore the Sultan’s power as 
the Presbyterians of Inverness to crusade on behalf of 
the Pope’s temporal power. 

In dealing with the Christian races in the empire Sir 
Edwin agrees with all competent observers that the 
Bulgarians have shown themselves by far the most 
capable of advancement. ‘The Greeks, in spite of intelli- 
gence and business capacity, have no future as a nation. 
They talk, but cannot act together, and may be ruled 
out. If Bulgaria still plays her game with patience and 
astuteness, she must in the end profit greatly from the 
general collapse of Turkish authority which cannot now 
be long delayed. We are well aware of the danger of 
prophecy in this direction. The results of a Turkish 
cataclysm are generally regarded as likely to be so 
terrible to Europe and possibly to Asia that the Powers 
will not allow it. But can they prevent it? How much 
longer will the ambitious little states on the frontier 
watch quietly the internecine feuds of the Turks them- 
selves? Frantic attempts are being made to keep 
Albania quiet, but how long will they avail? The 
Italian move on Tripoli only serves to emphasise the 
hopeless collapse of the Young Turkish movement. 

We naturally look to the author of this most instruc- 
tive book for guidance in this matter of such grave and 
genuine importance. But here alone, as it seems to us, 
he fails to speak with his usual clear decision. Ina few 
pages at the end he seems to be trying to sing a palinode 
of his earlier most emphatic judgments on Turkish 
capacity to govern a great empire. 

If the Christian races were to be allowed full exercise 
of their capacities under a prudent and equitable régime, 
and Mohammedans were to be satisfied with equality, 
then it might be possible to weld all the races in turn 
into a coherent and massive whole. But has not the 
whole policy of the Young Turk party shown itself to 
be of a different cast? The writer admits that for 200 
years Greeks and Armenians have supplied the brains 
of the Empire. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Turks are going suddenly to develop the brains they 
have lacked for two centuries. Even now Germans 
drill the army and Englishmen the fleet. Yet in Mace- 
donia and elsewhere, especially in Albania, the Turkish 
policy has been to force all races into one mould and 
even to make them abandon their language. ‘*‘ This 
attempt at Turcification ’’, says Sir Edwin, ‘‘ was the 
first step towards alienation ’’. We have, however, had 
revealed to us most opportunely the real ideals of the 
dominant party in Turkey, and if all menace from with- 
out were removed we now know quite well what the fate 
of all subject races would be. Sir Edwin’s excuse on 
behalf of the Young Turks is that the vast mass of the 
Mussulman population is still saturated with religious 
prejudice and hatred of the Christian, and the Young 
Turks had to do something to appease these views ! 
It must also be admitted that they did it con amore. 
No one would have believed that they were only 
‘‘ Turkifying ’’ everyone in order to please the lowest 
strata of the population. The writer points out 
that there is an absence of trained and trustworthy 
administrators. This also is true, but they must be 
sought for among Jews and Christians. The Turkish 
official remains, as he always was, the most incompetent 
and at the same time the most conceited Government 
employé in the world, incapable of learning or forgetting 
anything. The one matter in which the Turks have 
made great improvement, through German help, is in 
their army, and they are likely to give their enemies 
some rude shocks. In the art of government or in any 
capacity for working on Western lines they have made 
no real progress. The educated classes may have lost 
their implicit belief in the Koran, as Sir Edwin tells us, 
but that does not help matters if they must pander in 
their government to the fanaticism of the mob. The 


author of this book is naturally and laudably attached 
to his protégés, and still hopes for the best, but his few 
pages of encouragement cannot destroy the effect of his 
damning demonstration of the fundamental incapacity 
of Turkey to reform or rule well. A certain section 
of the Young Turks are full of philosophic notions 
and advanced ideas, but the practical men, not the 
ideologues, control the situation. And the policy of the 
practical men, as the writer admits, is to please the man 
in the street, who is a rabid fanatic. 


CEYLON AND ITS ABORIGINES. 


“The Veddas.” By C. G. and B.Z.Seligmann. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1911. 15s. net. 


“An Historical Relation of Ceylon.” By Robert 
Knox. Glasgow: MacLehose. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


I T is the enlightened policy of the Ceylon Government 

to further the study of the archeology, history, and 
anthropology of the island. In the work before us we 
have the results of some months’ ethnological research 
by Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann among the Veddas. The 
presence of his wife was a very great help to Dr. Selig- 


mann, for the Veddas are particularly shy with regard to 


their women. The result is a work of very great scien- 
tific value, and one which will take’ the first place in this 
department. The brothers Sarasin’s account—hitherto 
the most scientific-—is devoted mainly to the physical 
anthropology ; but in the present work the whole eth- 
nology and sociology of this primitive people are treated. 
Moreover, it gives a foundation and proper valuation to 
the scattered records in various journals and Government 
reports which up till now have been our only material. 
It was most important that such an account should be 
written, for the Veddas are on the point of extinction as 
a separate people, and will soon be absorbed in the sur- 
rounding Sinhalese and Tamil population. Only six 
families were found who did not practise cultivation ; and 
even where they are fairly pure-blooded the Veddas have 
adopted the Sinhalese culture to a great extent. The 
archeology of Ceylon can well afford to wait, but the 
living men who yield the material for ethnology carry 
their lore with them as they disappear. 

To-day the Veddas inhabit an area of 2400 square 
miles only ; but once they were a powerful, organised 
people, divided into exogamous clans, and with mother- 
right. It was in the sixth century B.c. that the first 
Sinhalese kingdom was established from India among 
the conquered aborigines, and Dr. Seligmann holds that 
the present-day Veddas are the true descendants in blood 
and in culture of the early people dwelling in Ceylon 
before it was colonised by the Aryan-speaking people 
from India—the Sinhalese; and that they were Dravi- 
dian, and of the same race as the jungle tribes of southern 
India. Parker, a leading authority, seems to hold 
the Veddas to be degenerate Sinhalese, but such a view 
will not easily be accepted by the ethnologist. Both 
authorities agree in holding that many of the abori- 
gines coalesced with these Gangetic settlers, and 
took their culture. All the up-country Sinhalese, ac- 
cording to Dr. Seligmann, have absorbed much Vedda 
blood and custom. ‘The Veddas, in their turn, speak a 
tongue which is mainly colloquial Sinhalese slightly 
changed in form and accent ; but the change is such that 
it is an unknown tongue to those who have not made it a 
special study. The Vedda tongue proper is dead, except 
for the names of a few animals and things, and certain 
special words in the speech of hunting and of religion. 
This adoption of Sinhalese took place long ago. The 
Tamils have not influenced the Veddas to such an extent, 
nor been influenced by them. 

The Veddas are looked upon as one of the most primi- 
tive races, and their study has an especial value. Very 
few are now to be found leading the natural hunting life, 
owing to the encroachments of cultivation on their 
grounds. On the other hand, it must be recognised that 
some Veddas have been living in village communities for 
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a very long time, even if we do not regard this as their 
proper state, but hold them to be essentially cave- 
dwellers. The Vedda religion is a worship of human 
ghosts (*‘ yaku ’’), which are (1) kinsmen; or (2) long- 
dead chiefs whose memory has endured owing to special 
incidents in their lives. There is also a worship of cer- 
tain spirits who have been introduced from abroad, but 
have been given ‘‘ yaku’”’ attributes, and completely 
naturalised, and there are others which retain their 
foreign attributes. But the essentially Vedda religion 
is the worship of ghosts. There is no Supreme God, but 
certain of the ghosts are looked on as more powerlul 
than others. 

Two-and-a-half centuries ago the Veddas were seen 
by a European, Robert Knox, who thus refers to them : 
““. . . of these natives [of Ceylon] there be two sorts, 
Wild and Tame. . . . The wild men they call them 
Vaddahs. . . . They never Till any ground for Corn, 
their food being only Flesh.’’ Knox’ account of 
Ceylon has now been reprinted, with all its curious 
plates, and makes interesting reading. He was taken 
prisoner, together with several of the crew, while on 
a trading voyage in 1660, and spent twenty years as 
a captive of the King of Kandy. This king had a 
curious mania for keeping a whole menagerie of Euro- 
peans : Knox found another party of Englishmen who 
had been prisoners since 1648. The king was in con- 
stant warfare with the Dutch, and used regularly to de- 
tain all the ambassadors they sent up to him. Knox at 
last made his escape with one companion, and published 
a minute description of Ceylon on his return to England. 
He had to make his living while a prisoner, being 
allowed to wander over the country ; after other expedi- 
ents, he tells us, he took to lending corn at fifty per 
cent. from one harvest to the other, and ‘‘ thus by 
the Blessing of God very little was encreased to a great 
deal’’. But evidently he could not carry his gains with 
him, for on landing in the Thames in 1680 he had to 
borrow five shillings for his night’s lodging. To the 
present reprint is added an account written by himself 
ef his later life. He went trading again to the East, 
and carried slaves from Madagascar to Sumatra. He 
prospered well, and died in 1720 leaving a comfortable 
estate, in spite of his many quarrels with the East 
India Company, which are here set forth at full length. 
We get a vivid picture of the seventeenth century sea 
captain; Daniel Defoe, who knew Knox, probably 
embodied him in his works. 


ANCIENT INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


“The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece 
and Rome.” By Coleman Phillipson. London: 
Macmillan. 1911. 2ls. 


RITERS on international law have not, as a rule, 
attached much importance to the history of 

their subject ; and even those who have undertaken to 
trace its development have generally treated it as spring- 
ing fully armed from the head of Grotius or as called 
into existence by the plenipotentiaries at Miinster. 
There is an obvious reason for this. In the private law 
of most countries there has been a continuity of prin- 
ciple from the Middle Ages. The law has developed by 
adapting time-honoured principles to the changing cir- 
cumstances of society. In order to understand English 
private law, as it is, we have to go back in many depart- 
ments to the Year-books and Bracton. In the sphere 
of public law this is entirely altered. There the latest 
authority is always the best. For the only sovereign in 
public law is the conscience of the civilised world; its 
only sanction is the reprobatien of that conscience, 
whose standpoint shifts from generation to generation. 
It follows that new principles are constantly arising ; 
or, to speak more precisely, that the interest of the 
stronger cloaks itself in new hypocrisies. In inter- 
national law the questions before a nation always are : 
first, are we strong enough on this occasion to defy 
civilised opinion? Secondly, if we are not, what is the 
smallest sacrifice that we must make to it in order to gain 


our ends? If one looks through Mr. Hall’s great work, 
one sees that he seldom cites an authority earlier than 
the nineteenth century. One great department of inter- 
national law begins in substance with Lord Stowell’s 
judgments. To Mr. Hall anything before the Treaty 
of Vienna is mere antiquarianism. Dealing with a 
custom which lasted well on into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he speaks of ‘‘ ideas which belong to a period 
anterior to international law ”’ (edition of 1895, p. 392). 

On the other hand, a great deal of work has been 
done in recent years—mainly on the Continent—in de- 
tecting traces of international law in classical antiquity 
and in the Middle Ages. In treatises on classical anti- 
quity in general, and in the great encyclopedias such as 
Daremberg et Saglio, Pauly-Wissowa, the subject is 
treated incidentally ; and there are many dissertations, 
brochures, etc., which deal with isolated points. Dr. 
Phillipson gives an excellent bibliography of these, and 
he has done a real service to students by going through 
this accumulated material, collecting the main results, 
and arranging them in order. He boasts in his preface 
that his work ‘‘ offers to the reader the first comprehen- 
sive and systematic account of the subject (namely, the 
international law, public and private, of ancient Greece 
and Rome) that has appeared in any language ’’. The 
boast is in substance justified; and Dr. Phillipson 
deserves all the praise that belongs to a pioneer. It is 
to be observed that he embraces in his purview private 
as well as public international law. There is no real 
similarity between these two branches of knowledge 
except in name. They deal with different subject- 
matters ; they rest on different principles. There is no 
bond of union between Mr. Dicey’s book and Mr. Hall’s. 
If institutional writers treat the subjects separately, 
why should an historian lump them together? It is 
perhaps ungrateful to quarrel with Dr. Phillipson for 
giving us so much more than his title promises. But 
really the infinite variety of the subjects which he deais 
with confuses the reader’s mind and distracts his atten- 
tion. One feels that Dr. Phillipson has been at a great 
feast of jurists. The student of international law, 
whether public or private, loses heart at being con- 
fronted with chunks of private law—for instance, a list 
of the Roman punishments for sacrilege (I. p. 358). 
Wide reading is said to make a full man; fulness some- 
times produces indigestion. We do not think that the 
Chinese examples of which Dr. Phillipson is extremely 
liberal are particularly illuminating. He tells us, for 
instance, that proceedings on Chinese embassies ‘‘ were 
always characterised by extreme courtesy ’’ (I. p. 303). 
That is what we should have expected of the Chinese. 
He also tells us (in one and the same paragraph) how 
‘fin ancient China the Prince of Tsin demanded the 
mother of the Prince of Chi’’ as a hostage, and how 
in 1748 two English noblemen were sent to France as 
hostages to secure. the surrender of Cape Breton 
(I. p. 398). We only hope that the Prince of Chi’s 
mother had as good a time with the Prince of Tsin as 
Lord Cathcart and Lord Sussex had in Paris. Again 
there is a queer passage, based upon queerer authorities 
—mostly medizval—about the establishment of the 
right of asylum by a certain King Assyrophernes 
(I. p. 348). Then there are pages contrasting the 
Greek love of the sea with the Roman horror of the sea 
(II. p. 368). What has this to do with law? Modern 
illustrations and comparisons might be useful, but of 
these there are few, and those not always quite accurate. 
For instance, where Dr. Phillipson quotes a dictum of 
Pollock, C.B., to the effect that a man may have two 
domiciles at one and the same time (I. p. 247) he ought 
to have added that the current of authority in modern 
English law is against the Chief Baron’s view. 

Dr. Phillipson acknowiedges very honourably that 
his book is in part a compilation from modern authori- 
ties. He adopts the excellent practice of giving at the 
beginning of every chapter or every new subject a list 
of the principal authors to whom he is indebted. It is, 
of course, impossible that a book which covers so wide 
a field should be exclusively the result of original re- 
search atmong the first-hand authorities. But where 


modern authorities are made the basis of a treatise, 
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even if their results are verified, there is always a cer- 
tain amount of incoherence and overlapping ; and where 
they are trusted too implicitly curious errors are apt 
tocreep in. A few may be mentioned. ‘‘ On the expul- 
sion of the tyrants by Thrasybulus in 403 B.c., follow- 
ing on the conclusion of the war, Cleisthenes enrolled 
among the Athenian tribes many metoecs and other 
foreigners ’’ (I. p. 187). Hitherto it has been the 
general belief among scholars that the reforms of 
Cleisthenes belong to an earlier date. In dealing with 
androlepsia Dr. Phillipson cites as his authority for a 
statement Pollux, viii. 51 (II. p. 350). Pollux, as we 
read him, contradicts Dr. Phillipson’s text, though 
most modern authorities agree with Dr. Phillipson. 
Again, in dealing with the same matter (I. p. 352), 
Dr. Phillipson cites a phrase from the same section of 
Pollux, which refers not to androlepsia but to a 
different subject. In the bibliography, Dr. Phillipson 
says that ‘‘ for reasons of convenience’’ Suidas is 
‘included in the ancient authors”’ (I. p. 3). Can 
Dr. Phillipson cherish the blissful delusion that Suidas 
is still with us? It is certain that his lexicon was 
composed before the end of the tenth century, and 
he is therefore more ancient than either Eustathius 
or Zonaras, who both appear without comment in 
Dr. Phillipson’s list of ancient authors. Still stranger 
is the inclusion of Bekker’s ‘* Anecdota Greca”’ in a 
curious omnium-gatherum list of ‘‘ other writers referred 
to’’, which includes (among others) J. B. Bossuet, 
Sir R. Jebb, N. Machiavelli, and Dr. Westlake. The 
authors published by Bekker have quite as good a right 
to be included among the ancient authors as many who 
are there. These are small points, but the error is 
more serious when Dr. Phillipson quotes second-hand 
authorities where there are first-hand anthorities to 
refer to. For instance, he quotes (I. p. 350) a sentence 
from Petitus, ‘‘ Leges Attica ’—the page should be 9, 
not 77—which is merely a paraphrase from Demo- 
sthenes, ‘‘c. Newram’’. These blemishes are cited 
‘not at all in a captious or obtrusively disparaging 
spirit ’’ (to quote Dr. Phillipson), but because the book 
has so many merits that we sincerely hope it may reach 
a second edition; and a ruthless excision of all redun- 
dancies, coupled with a revision of the authorities, 
would add greatly to its utility. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the diligent perusal 
—which we strongly recommend—ot Dr. Phillipson’s 
book would have much effect upon the hardened old 
jurists who regard interrational law as in the main a 
creation of the seventeenth century. For international 
law to rule in any real sense there must exist an active 
international conscience which is able to exercise a 
constant restraint upon the violence of nations. And 
it must be admitted that in classical antiquity the force 
of the public conscience was distinctly weaker, the dread 
of public disapprobation less, than it has become since 
the humanitarian movement of the late eighteenth 
century. What a State doés of its own mere motion, 
without any external pressure, and simply because 


. feelings of pity have succeeded to feelings of resentment, 


is not within the sphere of international law. 


NOVELS. 


“ Adrian Savage.” By Lucas Malet. Lendon: Hutchin- 
son. 1911. 6s. 


Lucas Malet’s last novel is very unequally executed, 
and that because the clever author has attempted 
to write a two-sided story, with two sets of characters 
and two sets of emotions, which have nothing to do 
with each other, but keep crossing and re-crossing in 
a rather provoking manner. The book is divided into 
two compartments: the Bournemouth compartment 
and the Paris compartment, with a go-between hero 
of English parentage, but wholly French speech and 
character. We hold (as we always have heid) that no 
English man or woman can write really well of French 
men or women, except from the outside or caricature 
point of view. When it comes to trying to paint the 


inner life and sacred emotions of Parisians in Frenchi- ! 


fied English, interspersed with chére madame and 
chére amie and sapristi, the result is always a ludicrous 
failure. It is exactly the same when French writers 
try to portray the intimate domesticities of the Briton 
in Anglified French. No nation ever really under- 
stands another, not excepting English and Americans. 
We are astonished that an able woman like Lucas 
Malet has not grasped this, and that she should fancy 
that she had made her Parisian marionettes in the least 
interesting. Adrian Savage is neither a Frenchman 
nor an Englishman, and is therefore a failure as a hero. 
A Frenchman would certainly have married the plain 
spinster, who threw herself at his feet, and on her 
income have kept a mistress in Paris. An Englishman 
would have detected the designs of the solicitor, de- 
feated them by going to law with him about the trustee- 
ship, and probably have married the buxom Margaret 
himself. But if the French compartment and the 
bilingual hero are uninteresting, by compensation the 
Bournemouth part of the novel, though rather too 
horrible, is clearly ‘‘ taken on the live ’’, and is very 
well done. The character of Joanna, the ugly, over- 
educated, wealthy spinster, with no religious belief, who 
is madly in love with Adrian, who loathes her, is pain- 
fully real. The big, vulgar, unscrupulous solicitor, and 
Margaret, the other rich maiden, are both weil-drawn 
in all their British animalism. The argument between 
the twin sisters about Margaret’s marriage to the 
attorney is one of the cleverest satires on the modern 
young lady we have read. The suicide and the murder 
are, we think, quite superfluous, and must have been 
due, we are afraid, to a desire to get the book finished 
by a certain date. How much finer a novel might Lucas 
Malet have written (of the ‘‘ Middlemarch ”’ kind) if she 
had brought the wastrel brother face to face with Joanna, 
and made them live their lives together, the criminal 
‘* slacker ’’ and the introspective female atheist, both 
verging constantly on idiocy, the spawn of the cruel, 
argumentative moneygrubber from Yorkshire! But 
Lucas Malet was lazy, and killed them both, an easy, 
commonplace way of getting rid of people we dislike. 


“Good Boy Seldom.” By Oliver Onions. London: 
Methuen. 1911. 6s. 

Good Boy Seldom learnt that someone else always 
puts away pennies, and that he, by being smart and 
by advertising, could acquire them when the copper 
had become gold. That is the way to get rich quickly, 
and this novel is an account of the manner in which 
it is done. Mr. Onions has studied the science of 
advertisement ; he has watched its gaudy posters, its 
triumphal cars, its whirling lights. It is horrible and 
it tends to madness, but the worst of it is that we cannot 
get away from it. The author hates it, but he thinks 
that it is an integral part of modern life and one of 
which a romance can be written. Good Boy Seldom 
was in his youth an attendant at a certain taber- 
nacle which became big through advertising, and 
that one lesson remained with him when he entered 
business and politics. | He climbed the shoulders of 
others before he kicked their heads ; he rose to the dizzy 
heights and, at last, fell because he was seized with 
vertigo. Mr. Onions is pleased to call this ‘‘ a romance 
of advertisement ’’, but we have never read a more 
merciless presentation of realities. The chapters are 
as rooms in a hospital in which a whole tribe of modern 
business men have been dissected. Even the love story 
is sordid, for Lola, the musical comedy actress, is the 
one person on earth who is more acute than the super- 
man of advertising who adores her. Yet if we echo 
Boileau’s saying that ‘‘ nothing is beautiful save the 
truth ’’, we must give thanks for this book and all its 
bitterness, and must fall down and worship alike the 
calculating vices of Good Boy Seydom and the calcu- 
lating virtues of Lola. Mr. Onions’ novel should live 
because it is history. When the future student wishes 
to know something of the decline and fall of the non- 
conformist bodies, he should turn to this book rather 


than to files of newspapers with their figures of declin- 


ing membership. The man’s passages from the taber- 
nacle to the City, Westminster, and Piccadilly do not 
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seem like pages of fiction; their announcement is as of 
a series of plain truths uttered by the conductor of some 
infernal omnibus. At the end of the book is the dedica- 
tion to the man whom England expects, to the man who 
will do his duty to the public not sometimes but always, 
and perhaps his first work will be to suppress the actress 
who grins from her poster, the fantastic cars which 
drive through the streets, and the lights which whirl and 
flash. This, however, is a dream, whilst the book is 
a nightmare of realities. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘My Tropic Isle.” By E. J. Banfield. London: Unwin. 1911 
10s. 6d. net. 

All who remember Mr. Banfield’s ‘‘Confessions of a 
Beachcomber ”’ will turn to his new book with high expecta- 
tion, and will not be disappointed in the further entertain- 
ment he affords. This second volume seems to owe its origin 
to the exacting demands of “imperious strangers’? who 
wanted to know more of the simple life led on this island 
in the Great Bansie Reef off North Queensland. Mr. Ban- 
field is a sort of voluntary Robinson Crusoe: he sought an 
island which he and a chosen companion or two alone might 
inhabit. He loves Nature, and with no pretence to be a 
scientific student is a keen observer. He chooses a small 
island because it enables him to concentrate his studies. ‘‘If 
you would read the months offhand by the flowering of the 
trees and shrubs and the coming and going cf birds; if the 
inhalation of scents is to convey photographic details of 
scenes whence they originate; if you would explore miles of 
sunless jungle by ways unstable as water; if you would have 
the sites of camps of past generations of blacks reveal the 
arts and occupations of the race, its dietary scale, and the 
pastimes of its children: if you desire to have exact first- 
hand knowledge, to revel in the rich delights of new experi- 
eces, your scope must be limited.’’ He has certainly dis- 
covered much in his Tropic Isle that was worth putting on 
record ; its flora and fauna yield him a fine harvest, and in 
his solitude he has had opportunities which less favoured 
naturalists will note with envy. 


‘‘An Anthology of Essex.” Edited by Charlotte Fell Smith 
Collected by Isabel Lucy and Beatrice Mary Gould. London 
Sampson Low. 1911. 5s. net. 

“‘Essex—the contemned of the hasty stranger’’, has 
always commanded the enthusiastic devotion of her sons, and 
not a few who have spent time within her boundaries have 
come to be among her lovers, This anthology is a collection 
of testimonials to her charms, her genius, her customs, her 
claims. There is a good deal in it that is perhaps not strictly 
of the anthology order: things that Essex men have said 
are not necessarily entitled to a place in a book which pur- 
ports to reproduce passages relating to the county from 
histories, biographies, essays, poems, stories. What to leave 
out, rather than what to insert, seems to have been the 
editors’ difficalty. ‘‘ Any writers on the county and county 
writers on anything ’’—it is a fairly comprehensive aim— 
and with it in view it is perhaps remarkable that the book 
was kept within such modest dimensions. Much that is 
quaint, much that is fine in sentiment and expression, 
has been gathered from such widely differing sources as Defoe 
and Tennyson, as Dickens and William Morris, as George 
Borrow and Harrison Aainsworth, as Jane Taylor, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and many others. The collection will not satisfy all 
Essex lovers, as Miss Fell Smith recognises, but it has been 
prepared after considerable research, and Essex men and 
women at least will give it cordial welcome. 


“India and the Durbar.” London: Macmillan. 1911. 5s, net. 

This very useful work is a reprint of the Indian section 
from the survey of England’s Imperial possessions published 
by the Times on Empire Day. Having served that pur- 
pose, 1t 1s now reproduced with some enlargements in book 
form for the occasion of the Durbar. It gives within a 
reasonable compass and in readable form an account of the 
chief economic, social and political conditions of India in 
the present day. The list of contents is comprehensive enough 
to make it a handy book of reference on the problems which 
the possession of India forces upon our statesmen. Naturally 
it includes some debateable matter and some questionable 
theories. The proposal, for instance, to install a Prince 
Regent in India as head of all social and ceremonial func- 
tions, charged to reform and unify the relations of the classes 
on Western models, is scarcely practical. 


When Mr. Edmund Gosse lights his great fire and feeds it 
with the works of living writers we think we can guess the 
works of two writers at least he will not have the heart or the 


bravery to burn. One of these is Baedeker, who has just 
come out with a new edition of Austria-Hungary, including 
Bosnia. The new editions of Baedeker will be all spared ; 
and if the same leniency is not exercised over the _old 
editions, why that will be all to the good of our good friend 
Baedeker. Baedeker fairly fascinates one. Baedeker may 
not be a book. No; one feels a Baedeker is not exactly that. 
But it is a wonderfully and fearfully made thing in the 
clothing of a book. There is after all a great deal to be said 
in favour of books that are not books. Lamb overdid the case 
against them. For one thing, a great thing indeed, they have 
no affectation of literary merit, no airs and graces about 
the right word and the delicate handling of it. There is 
another merit about a Baedeker. You cannot read it through 
and have done with it. Baedeker refuses to be read as people 
read an ordinary book. A Baedeker lasts its happy owner 
for years. Who would, if he thought wisely about it, waste 
six shillings on a new novel which is done for in a matter of 
hours when by investing four shillings more he can get some- 
thing which will last him for years? We had rather have, 
and carry about, the Baedeker series complete than the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica ’”’. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Octobre. 

This number contains an able article by M. Zolla on that 
rise of prices of agricultural produce which has aroused such 
protest in European countries and the United States. He 
treats the whole matter in a scientific spirit, not in a tone 
of political controversy. He calls attention to the fact that, 
looking back 150 years, we have already had two periods of a 
similar rise, 1760-1800 and 1850-1875, and of fall from 
1800-1850, and 1875-1900, of course, speaking roughly. Both 
these periods of falling prices corresponded with great crises 
in agricultural pursuits and all sorts of remedies were sug- 
gested for it, in France and elsewhere. Prices also have been 
higher in France than they are even now, and probably they 
will continue to advance. The writer sees several subordinate 
causes at work in France, no doubt some or all of them may 
be found elsewhere, but one cause common to the whole world 
has been present on the earlier occasions as it is to-day, 
viz., a great increase in the production of gold, and conse- 
quently a fall in its value. He thinks most of the remedies 
proposed are fallacious, and that duties should be taken off 
foodstuffs in France. He thinks France has a store now of 
six milliards in gold, and that Russia and Germany have 
analogous reserves. 
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Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1807). 
Whaole-Life, Non-Profit Policies at 
SPECIAL LOW RATES. 


World-wide and Indisputable Policies with 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES. 


Apply for revised Prospectus. 


Head Office: 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime 


together with valuable options and additional benefits, 
EXAMPLE.—Ace 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


OrFicE: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10 300,000, JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager, 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E:C. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
DECEMBER sth, 6th, and 7th. 
For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to THe SECRETARY. 


GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


XHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS (in aid of the 
National Art-Collections Fund) NOW OPEN, 1oto6. Admission 1s. 


OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
for Price Lists. > 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
Pub. ‘‘ THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 
Sample copies free. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are >— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s @ 
One Year oe 1 8 2 wo wo 110 4 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


Vols. V.-VI., 1834-1852 (completing the work) Now Ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS of aLONG LIFE 
By LORD BROUGHTON (JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. With 
Portraits. 24s. net. 


VOLS. I. and II.—1786-1823. 24s. net. 
VOLS. and 24s; net, | Already:Pablished. 


THREE GENERATIONS. 
By HENRIETTA KEDDIE (SARAH TYTLER). Demy 8vo. 
Qs. net. 
_ Some years ago the reminiscences of a Highland lady attracted very widespread 
interest, and the volume containing them went through several editions. Miss 
Keddie’s is a corresponding work recording, not less faithfully and minutely, a 
somewhat different stratum of society in the 19th century in Fife, and concludes 
with the author's recollections of a large number of distinguished English and 
Scottish men and women with whom she has been associated. 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS 
(THEOPHRASTUS VON HOHENHEITM, 1493-1541). 
By the late Miss ANNA M. STODDART, Editor of ‘‘ The Life 
of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop).” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d. net. 


This book aims at a vindication of the fame and character of. Paracelsus, the 
greatest genius of the German Renascence. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, late Fellow of All Souls. 
Edited by W. P. KER, Fellow of All Souls College. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM ANSON, Bart., 
M.P. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 
CONTENTS :—1. Freeman, Froupe AND SEELEY. 2. FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
3. TREVELYAN’s AMERICAN Revo.uTION. 4. Ezra STYLES. 5. THE Poetry 
oF Sport. 6. LITERATURE AND THE TURF. 7. RACEHORSE BREEDING: 
i. Is Racehorse Breeding a Lottery? ii. Mr. Lowe and the Figure System. 
our Racehorses Deteriofated ? 8 Mopern RIFLE SHOOTING. 
ARRIERS. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 


By E. B. HAVELL, C.I.E., formerly Principal! of the Govern- 
ment School of Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


. A companion volume to the same author's ‘‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting,” it 
will be found an indispensable guide to the student of Indian art and to all who 
wish to gain an understanding of Indian ideals. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 


Fifth Year of issue. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 429. OCTOBER, trg1r. 6s. 


Britis Diptomacy AnD TRADE, By 
P. F. Martin. 

SuBMARINES, DEFENSIVE AND OFFEN- 
SIVE. 

Tue Poetry or Witti1am Morris. 


Ten Years OF THE AUSTRALIAN | 
CoMMONWEALTH. | 


Gr Bras. By Morton FuLLerTon. 
Tue Rear Gamsetta. By the Appé | 


IMNET. By Percy 
TeRRAcINA. By Prof. James Sutty. ae Bite. By G. C. 


THe Makinc or Scot.anp. By the Cuurcn Law anp Divorce. 
Rev. A. J. CAMPBELL. Tue Insurance Birt; with A Nore 
Tue GrowrH oF MYTHOLOGICAL on Hosritats by A. W. West. 


Stupy. By Satomon . Tue Recent STRIKES. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1911. 
THE SACRILEGE. By Tuomas Harpy. 
ta” SEN AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By J. Ext 
A 

BRITAIN, THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 
By Caprain Barring. 

THE KNELL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. Y. 

DEATH, II. By Maurice MARTERLINCK. 

BITTER SERENADE. By Herpert Trencu. 

ASPECTS OF THE IRISH QUESTION. By Svpney Brooks. 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
By W. S. Litty. 

THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL. By H. G. We tts. 

GERMANY’S MEDITERRANEAN LEAGUE: A LETTER FROM 
BERLIN. By Rosert Crozier Lone. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MACHINERY. By Epwarp Spencer. 

SOME POSSIBLE AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By H. Hamitton Fyre. 

SOURCES OF “OTHELLO.” By M. 

BLANQUE. 


A CREATURE OF PRIVILEGE. By Berrort Bax. 
THE LAW OF AUDIENCES. By Cuartes McEvoy. 
FOX OR PHEASANT? ByS. L. Bansusan. 
MONSIEUR FRANCOIS. By Ivan TourcuentErr. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
A History of Painting (Haldane Macfall). 
7s. 6d. net. 
Sir Henry Raeburn R.A. (James Greig). 


The ABC of Japanese Art (J. F. Blacker). Stanley Paul. 
5s. net. 


William Morris to Whistler (Walter Crane). Bell. 6s. net. 
John Raphael Smith; Watteau; Boucher. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 


Vol. III. Jack. 


Connoisseur.” 


BIoGRAPHY. 

Hannah More: a Biographical Study (Annette M. B. Meakin), 
14s. net; The Leaves of the Tree: Studies in Biography 
(A. C. Benson), 7s. 6d. Smith, Elder. 

John Boyes, King of the Wa-Kikuyu (Edited by G. W. L. 
Bulpett). Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. ) 

Later Letters of Edward Lear (Edited by Lady Strachey). 
Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

Prince Talleyrand and his Times (Frédéric Loliée). Long. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Sophie Dawes : Queen of Chantilly (Violette Montagu). Lane. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (William Gilbert Gosling). 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Memoirs of a Failure (Daniel Wright Kittredge). Cin- 
cinnati : James. 

Three Generations : The Story of a Middle-Class Scottish Family 
(Henrietta Keddie). Murray. 9s. net. 

The Life of John Ruskin, Vols. I. and II. (E. T. Cook). Allen. 
21s. net. 

A Memoir of Edward Charles Wickham (Lonsdale Ragg). Arnold. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Fiction. 

A Circuit Rider’s Wife (Cora Harris). Constable. 6s. 

The Sacrifice (Wilmot Kaye). Ham-Smith. 6s. 

Phyllis and Felicity (Diana Meyrick). Sidgwick and Jackson. 
2. 

The Case of Richard Meynell (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

Motley and Tinsel: A Story of the Stage (John K. Prothero). 
Stephen Swift. 6s. j 

The Multiplicities of Una (E. Douglas Hume). Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 6s. 

The Promoter's Pilgrimage (C. Reginald Enock); The Long 
Hand (Sir William Magnay); The Lotus Lantern (Mary 
Imlay Taylor). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

The Moment (Ernest Davies). Rivers. 62. 

The Breath of the Desert (H. Clayton East). Duckworth. 6s. 

Broken Arcs (Darrell Figgis); Father Maternus (Adolf Haus- 
rath); Bubble Fortune (Gilbert Sheldon); The Disputed 
Marriage (Lilian Street). Dent. 6s. each. 

Tante (Anne Douglas Sedgwick). Arnold. 6s. 

Captain Klek (Watts). 2s. net. 

The Eye of Osiris (R. Austin Freeman); The Ne’er-Do-Well 
(Rex Beach). Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Crumpled Leaf (Mrs. Alexander) ; The Tuppenny Box (Colin 
Fitzgerald). Drane. 6s. each. 

Saints, Sinners and the Usual People (St. John Lucas); His 
Honour and his Love (Edith Sinclair). Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 6:2. each. 

The Shadow Men (Donald Richberg). Chicago: Forbes. $1.25. 

John Temple (Ralph Durand). Macmillan. 6s. 

Zuleika Dobson (Max Beerbohm). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Wayside (Andrul). Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net. 

The Secret of Chauville (David Whitelaw). Greening. 6s. 

A Question of Latitude (Laura Bogue Luffman). Lane. 6s. 


Girt Books. 
Fairy Tales of Old Japan (William Elliott Griffiths). Harrap. 5s. 


net. 
The Sunset of the Heroes (W. M. L. Hutchinson). Dent. 52. 


-net. 

Amabel and Crispin (Margaret Clayton). Chatto & Windus. 

Elizabethin Adventures upon the Spanish Main (Albert M. 
Hyamson). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

In the Fighting Days at Sea (Edward Fraser). 
Daniel. 5s. net. 

The Sensitive Plant (Percy Bysshe Shelley). Heinemann. 15s. 
net. 


Herbert and 


History anp ARCHXOLOGY. 

The Glory that was Greece (J. C. Stobart). Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. 30s. net. 

Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (E. A. Wallis Budge. Vols. 
I. and II.). Philip Lee Warner. £2 net. 

The Battle of the Boyne (Demetrius Charles Boulger). Secker. 
21s. net. 

The Churches in Britain before a.p. 1000 (Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
Vol. I.). Scott. 5s. net. 

A Book of Noble Women (C. C. Cairns). Jack. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Southern Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy 
(R. W. Seton-Watson). Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Ancient Egypt (Robinson Souttar). Hodder & 
Stoughton. ls. net. 

The Russells of Birmingham in the French Revolution and in 
America, 1791-1814 (S. H. Jeyes). Allen. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Women of the Cesars (Guglielmo Ferrero). Fisher Unwin. 

8s. Ed. net. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne in the County 
of Southampton (Gilbert White). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 564.) 
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ESPECIALLY for SATURDAY REVIEW READERS 


or four hours of keen enjoyment.” 


his remarkable gifts and character.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF 


JOHN CHURTON COLLINS | 


Edited and Compiled by his Son L. C. COLLINS 
7s. 6d. net 


Mr. STUART REID in Stanvarv: “Rich and admirable material for 
a book which in intimacy and point 2s quite out of the common.” 


Mr. FRANK HARRIS in Acavemy: “A book which has given me three 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: “A most adequate and well proportioned 
review of a fine scholar and a fearless critic. It gives a just impression of 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW PORK. | 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 


will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes | 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one | 


of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 


The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. — 


It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. | 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Two Volumes. Price 10s. net. 


By the Way of the Gate 


| The colle:ted Poems and Dram:s of 
| 


CHARLES CAYZER 


| Kegan Paul, Trench, Triioner & Co., Broadway House, Carter Lane,E.C. 


| 
Being | 
| 
| 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Art Cloth, 2s, net. With Eight Entirely New and Original Illustrations 
in Colour, and Facsimile of the Signed Preface from les Dickens’ 
original MS. Presentation Edition. Printed on Hand-made paper, 
Handsomely Bound in cloth. 3s, 6d. net. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
THE NEW VOLUME FOR 1911. Now Ready. Volume XXV. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Edited by. HERBERT SLATER. Demy 8vo, Buckram, Gilt. 


£1 7s. net. 
This report of the season's sales presents an authoritative résumé of the 


9 sales by auction which have been held in and elsewhere, from 
Sctober 1910, until the close of the season in August last. 


A NEW VOLUME FOR STUDENTS OF LITERATURE, 


BOOKLAND, and some 
People we meet there. 


By GRACE LAMBERT, L.L.A. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net 

(by post 2s. gd.) 

This volume introduces the reader to the great masterpieces of the world's 

literature, and the author specially calls attention to the chief characters 
depicted therein. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
CASTLE OF YORK. 


FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE PRESENT DAY, WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING OF CLIFFORD’S TOWER. 
By T. P. COOPER, Author of “York, The Story of its Walls, Bars 
and Castles.” With numerous Illustrations and Plans, Demy 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net (by post, ras. 11d.) 
‘“ A most interesting story, the whole of the ground being covered from the 
days previous to Norman down to the present day—a noble story, to be sure.” 
, Daily Chronicle. 
“ Carefully compiled, showing signs of great diligence on the part of the 
author.” —Avening Standard. 


A VERY DAINTY GIFT BOOK. 


A GARLAND OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FLOWERS 


Compiled by ROSE E. CARR SMITH, 3s. net (by post 3. 4d.) 
Ex quis! - “ A uni 
appropriate for lovers ‘Shakespeare and of our old English 
jowers. 


Write for New Catalogue of Antiguarion and General Literature sent free 


post. 
LONDON : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


New 6s. Novels at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE RAJAH. By F. E. Penny. 


HURDCOTT. By John Ayscough. 


THE WOMAN WINS, By Robert Machray. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By Henri Bordeaux. 
THE MAN WITH THE BLACK CORD. By Augusta Croner. 


New illustrated edition of Mr. Henry Newso t's Historical Novel, 
TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newsorr. 
with an Intreduction by the Author. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by 
Geratp Leake. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3d. 6d. net. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Cuaries EpWwarp 
JERNINGHAM and LEWIS BETTANY. With 9 full-page Illus- 
trations and g folding Charts. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d, net. 


Published by Special Permission of His Majesty King George V. 


NOTES ON PICTURES IN THE ROYAL 
COLLECTIONS. Collected and Edited for the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ” 
by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and 
Works of Art. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, and 
Half-tone. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


COSTUMES, TRADITIONS, AND SONGS OF 
SAVOY. By ESTELLA CANZIANI. With 50 Illustrations in Colour 
~<a numerous Line Engravings. Demy 4to. cloth decorated, gilt top, 

S. net. 


STEINLEN AND HIS ART. Twenty-four Cartoons 
in Tints and Monochrome. With a Critical Introduction and Descriptive 
Notes. Demy folio, bound in decorated canvas, 10s. 6d. net. 


STCRIES OF THE GERMAN ARTISTS. By Prof. 
Dr. HANS W. SINGER. With 8 plates in Colour and 24 in Mono- 
chrome. Large crown €vo. cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; also a 
Large-paper Edition, with an additiona! Coloured Plate, small crown 4to. 
pure rag paper, parchment, gilt, 15s, net. 

Uniform with the above in size and price. 
Stories of the Itallan Artists from Vasarl. 
Artists of the Italian Renaissance, 
Scories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists, 
Storles of the English Artists. 
Stories of the French Artists. 
Stories of the Spanish Artists. 


NOTES ON THE ART OF REMBRANDT. by. J. 
HOLMES, M.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery ; author of 
‘* Notes on the Science of Picture-making.’’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Iiluminated Edition. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Every page 
beautifully illuminated in Missal Style by ALBERTO SANGORSKI, 
and the whole reproduced in Colours and printed in the highest style of 
the art upon ivory-surface paper. Fcap. sta, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. 
net; parchment, gilt top, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the above in size and price. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. With 20 Illus- 
trations reproduced in from drawings by KEITH 
HENDERSON and NORMAN WILKINSON. Crown 4to. cloth, 
gilt top, 21s. net. 


BEHIND TURKISH LATTICES: The [Illustrated 
Story of a Turkish Woman's Life. By HESTER DONALDSON 
JEN KINS. With 24 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. net 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By 
oe TWAIN. Illustrated by WortH Breum. Demy &vo. cloth, 
S. net. 


BIMBI: STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Ouipa. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by Marta L. Kirk. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
5s, net (uniform with the Illustrated Edition of “‘ A Dog of Flanders "’) 


New Volumes of the St. Martin’s Library. 


In pocket size, small 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net each. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS BY W. S, GILBERT. A Fourrn 
SERIES, uniform with the first Three Series. With a Portrait. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE. Selected by 
FRANK SIDGWICK. With ro Illustratrons in Colour by Byam SHAw. 

LEGENDARY BALLADS. Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK. 
With 10 Illustrations in Colour by Byam Suaw. 

PIPPA PASSES; and MEN & WOMEN. By Rosert 
BROWNING. With ro Illustrations in Colour by E. Fortescue 


BRICKDALE. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ; AND DRAMATIC 


ROMANCES AND LYRICS. By Roserr Browninec. 


With 10 I!lustrations in Colour by E. Fortescue BrickpAaLe. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’'S POETICAL WORKS. 


In Two Volumes. 


BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
WALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. Edited by W. M. Rosserri. 


With a Portrait. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. Vol. IV., from 


1897 to 1901. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. Uniform with the first 
Three Volumes. 


London : Chatto & Windus, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
NaturaL History AND Sport. 

The Sport of Shooting (Owen Jones). Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

British Fungi (George Massie); British Trree (the late Rev. 
C. A. Johns), 7s. 6d. net each. Routledge. 

REPRINTS. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies (2 Vols.) ; Shakespeare’s Histories and 
Poems (illustrated by E. J. Sullivan). Dent. 6s, net each. 

Austria-Hungary (Karl Baedeker). Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 

The Earthly Paradise (William Morris). Routledge. 1s. net. 

Ecce Homo (Anthony M. Ludovici), 6s.; The Dawn of Day (J. M. 
Kennedy), 5s. net; The Complete Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche (Edited by Dr. Oscar Levy) 4 Vols., 2s. 6d. net 
each. Foutlis. 

AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Further Researches into Induced Cell-Reproduction and Cancer. 
Murray. 3s, 6d. net. 

The Realm of Ends; or Pluralism and Theism (James Ward). 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Augustinian Revolution in Theology (Thomas Allin). Clarke, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the New Testament, 
Vols. I. and I]. Quaritch. 12s, net. 

The Psychology of the Christian Soul (George Stevens), 6s. ; 
Via Sacra (T. H. Darlow), 3s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton. 
The Faith of an Average Man (C. H. S. Matthews), 3s. 6d. net ; 
The Church and Medern Problems (C. F. Garbett), 3s. 6d. 

net. Arnold. 

Priests. Philosophers and Prophets (Thomas Whittaker). <A. 
and C. Black. 5s. net. 

Famous Sermons by English Preachers (Rev. Douglas Macleane). 
Sir Isaac Pitman. 62. 

TRAVEL, 

Many Coloured Mountains and Some Seas Between (Emma 8. 
Boyd). Long. 7s. 6d. net. ; 

British and German East Africa (Dr. H. Brode), 7s. 6d. net; 
The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia (Cullen Goulds- 
bury), 16s. net; Salvador of the Twentieth Century (Percy 
F. Martin), 16s. net. Arnold. 

The Emir of Bokhara and his Country (O. Olupen). Heinemann, 
21s. net. 

My Adventures in the Congo (Marguerite Roby), 12s. 6d. net; 
The Wilds of Patagonia (Carl Skotteberg), 15s. net ; From 
Pillar to Post (Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Lowther), 15s. net; 
The King’s Caravan: Across Australia in a Wagon (E. J. 
Brady), 12s. 6¢. net. Arneld. 

Edinburgh Revisited (James Bone). 
21s. net. 

Pastels under the Southern Cross (Margaret L. Woods). 
Elder. net. 


Sidgwick and Jackson, 
Smith, 


VERSE. 
Ballads of Old Birmingham (E. M. Rudland). 
Hudson. 1s. net. 
Poems (Charles Granville). Swift. 5s. net. 
The Days of the Magnificent (Arthur Maquarie). Bickers. 3s. 6d. 


Birmingham : 


net, 

Lycidas: A Monograph (Rev. W. Tuckwell). Murray. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Pageant of the Bruce (Sir George Douglas). Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Brave Citizens (F. J. Gould). Watts. 1s. net. 
Chance Medley, A. Constable. 5s. net. 


Circumstances or Character (Clement F. Rogers), 3s. 6d. net ; 
Historical Sociology (Frank Granger), 3s. 6d. net; Preven- 
tion and Cure (Eustace Miles), 3s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Complete Billiard Player, The (Charles Roberts). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Craven Palm, The (Mrs. Robinson), Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

Essays on Various Subjects (Edited by W. P. Ker). Murray. 
8s. net. 

Life, Love, and Light. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Metaphysical Rudiments of Liberalism, The (David Irvine). 
Watts. 5s. net. 

Modernismus (O. Schultzky)}. 

Mrs. Gaskell (Esther Alice Chadwick). 
2s. 6d. net. 

National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution (Presi- 
dent : The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London). King. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Next Room, The (Doris and Hilary Severn). 


Potsdam : Stein. 
Herbert and Daniel. 


Constable. 1s. 


net. 

Passing of the American, The (Monroe Royce). Swift. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Pay-Day (C. Hanford Henderson). Constable. 6s. net. 

Pins and Pincushions (E. D. Longman and 8. Loch). Longmans, 
Green. 10s. 6d. net. 

Reciprocity with Canada. Chicago: Chicago Press. 3s. net. 

Shakespeare : A Study (Darrell Figgis). Dent. 5s. net. 

Shining Hour, The (Frederic W. Macdonald), 1s. 6d. net; Hap- 
piness (Hugh Black), 2*. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Theory of Distribution and Consumption, The (T. Lloyd). Nisbet. 
15s. net. 

Tudor to Stuart; The Period of Queen Anne. 
2s. 6d. net each. 

Two Hundred Opera Plots (Gladys Davidson, Vols. I. and II.). 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net. 


Heinemann. 


REVIEWS AND MaGaZINEs FOR NovemMBER.—Cornhill, 1s. ; Medern 
Language Teaching, 6s.; Law Quarterly Review, 5s. 
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Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 19, Thursday, October 26th, 1911. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

THE RIsE IN PRICEs. 

THE END OF A FRAUD. 

FUN WITH THE CALF. 

MODELS FOR YOUNG JOURNALISTS: I, The Leader. 

AN Open LETTER TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. By Junius. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION: VII. The End—Privilege. 

On Wasps. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE RICH. 

BALLADES URBANE: XIX. A Ballade of Deep Gloom. 
By B. C. 

A LiTTLe CONTEMPORARY History. By Est.” 

Lapy WINDERMERE’sS FAN, By A. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

Tue City. By F. W. G. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SELL by ay at ate House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Wedne Nov 1,and Following Day, at crelock 
precise iy, ENGRAVINGS. AND DRAWINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), 
including the COLLECTION of the late JAMES S. BURRA, E of Bock- 
hanger, Ashford, Kent, comprising Engravings and Woodcuts by “Oia Masters, 
including many important and rare > nn from famous Collections—Etchings 
by Rembrandt—Mezzotint and other — and Modern Etchings. including a 
few by C. Meryon—the Property of A. A. DE PASS, Esq., of Cliffe House, 
Falmouth, comprising Mezzotint and Stipple Portraits. — ’Mezzotints, after 
Rembrandt—Fancy Subjects of the French School, some in proof state; other 
Properties, comprising Modern Etchings, by D. Y. n and Muirhead Bone— 
Ss ing Prints, in a and Pen-and-Ink Sketches, by Charles Keene, for 
Illustrations in ‘* Punch 


May be ‘tanita two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Tokens and Colonial Coins, the Property of THOMAS E. TATTON, Esq., 
Wythenshawe Hall, Northenden, Cheshire. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, November 6, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely 
the important "and valuable COLLECTION of TRADESMEN’S TO KENS an 
COLONIAL COINS, etc., the Property of THOMAS E. TATT Esq, 
Wythenshawe Hal, Nor Cheshire, incl "Tokens 
of Wales and the Border ee ee Extensive Series of the Eighteenth-Century 
Tokens of English, Scotch, and Irish Counties—Nineteenth-Century Tokens, mostly 
in Silver— various Colonial and Indian Coins and Tokens, and Coin Cabinets, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
With a SUPPLEMENT or works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRANO, W.C., & 43 PICCADi:‘LyY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 
Telephones : (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


‘BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


GLAISHER’S COMPREHENSIVE NEW CATALOGUE of Current Literature 
just issued, is the BEST and MOST HANDY GUIDE to STANDARD BOOKS 
OF THE DAY published. Gives at a glance complete lists of the various series 
of handy reprints : Everyman’ 's Library ; Nelson’s Popular 7d., 1/- and French Series ; 
Macmilian’s, Hutchison’s, Hurst & Blackett’s, llins’ ‘Chatto’s, Routledge’s, 
Scott's and other popular libraries; the Home University Library, Cambri 
Science Manuals, etc., etc.; fiction generally, list of 6d. novels. 
General Literature, Art, Science, Nature-Study, ai ks of Reference. Is, in 
short, the BEST CATALOGUE OF CURRENT" LITERATURE we have yet 
issued. Sent post free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


NOVEMBER. 


THE KEY OF THE EMPIRE. By J. A. R. Marriott. 


—— OF CRITICISM WITHIN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
REPLY. By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor oF WINCHESTER. 

ears AIN AND GERMANY: AN APPEAL TO PARLIAMENT. By 
J. H. Wuitexouse, M.P. 

THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN DISPUTE- 
By E. D. Moret. 

WHAT DO LIBERALS MEAN BY HOUSE OF LORDS’ REFORM? By 
Cuarces E. MAttert. 

EAST AND WEST: A STUDY OF DIFFERENCES. By Sir BAmpry_pE 
Fucver, K.C.S.L, C.LE. (First Lieut..Governor of Eastern Bengal). 

AN EMPEROR'S WATERWAY. By Sir Francts Piccorr (Chie/ Justice o 
Hong Kong). 

SHELLEY AT TAN-YR-ALLT. By Marcaret L. Woops. 

THE IDLE POOR. By Norman Pearson. 

COUNTRY HOUSE VISITS. By the Hon. Mrs. Witson. 

A SERVILE WAR. By L. A. ATHeRtey Jones, K.C., M.P. 

THE DEFEAT OF “CONTINENTALISM” IN CANADA: FROM A 
CANADIAN STANDPOINT. By Wittson. 

LITTLE EXPERIENCES OF A RANCHWOMAN. By Mrs. Ettison. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By Sir Water Bart. 

PATRIOTISM HERE AND ELSEWHERE. Ly EpitH Setters. 

THE NEED FORA 5° UTIONAL PARTY. By the Right Hon. the 
Fart or Dunraven, K. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-strEet Square. 


11th THOUSAND READY SHORTLY. 


“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, of which the 11th Thousand will shortly 
be ready. 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. , 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—‘* Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world, 
I do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. net. 


Mr. Wicherley i is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 

TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, ' 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &e. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct rom 
the office (5s. 44. post Tree.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 Street, W.Cc. - 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. AmvswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc, 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, . 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 


in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 


Surgery, Anthropo- on :— 


logy, and Ethnology. 


The Submarine. 

Plant Associations. 

Strange Extinct Animals. 

Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 

The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
culture, 

The Village Community. 

The Lite History of the Eel. 

Progress of Sanitary Science. 

The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 

Aeropianes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Electrons and Their Work. 
The Physics of Soap Bubbles. 
The Spectroscope and Spectra. 
Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. 
The Eggs of Dzep Sea Fisb. 
Serum Treatment of Dise ices. 
The Importance of Here dity. 
The Theory of Natural Selection. 
The Finsen Light and X-rays. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. 

The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. 

Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


SIMPLE IDEAL. 


**CuurcH Street, ForpincsBripce, Hants. 
“‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘¢ At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, | was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

*‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student's treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

“Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) 

List of Sub- 


now ready. 
scribers for SCIENCE 


Mopern Lire. I 


. for 6s., and 
THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


agree to send 5s. per month 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


The Nature and Cause of 
Sun Spots. 

Origin of the Solar System. 

Origin of Mountains. 

The Ice Age. 
The Nature of Volcanoes 
and Earthquakes. 

The Nature of Matter. 
The Roéntgen Rays and 


ELEGANT 


name on your 


It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become e 
of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


for six months. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 
of the following Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 


be glad to be informed. 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch. MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barre MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrassee FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD.: C.-B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA; 


B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : DumovLin, 


Est 4 la téte des Revues trancaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sidcle — 
2 parl’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque sémaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 


Ses collaborateurs sont des'‘Membres de I’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, da Parlement, ce l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


GRAND TRUNK OF CANADA, 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


Tue Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of the proprictors of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was held on Thursday, Mr. 
Alfred W. Smithers presiding. . 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that at the 
last half-yearly meeting he referred to the fact that all the railways of 
the world were being pressed by high prices for all they used, and by the 
cost of high wages, and that it was something if the management was 
able to maintain the position already won. He was able on that occasion 
to tell the proprietors that they had not only done that, but that they 
were able to pay the full half-ycar’s dividend on the Stcond Preference 
Stock, which thes hed not been able to do in the first half of the year 
since 1907. He was glad to report they had been able to maintain that 
position owing to the very satisfactory increase in gross earnings. The 
increase under this head of the Grand Trunk proper for the half-year 
was £239,000. The increase in working expenses was £172,000. The main 
element in the increased cost of working was the increase in wages. 
The Grand Trunk Western not revenue balance showed a deficiency of 
£31,000, but as that arose from the exceptional conditions caused by 
the strike, the directors felt justified in carrying the amount forword, 
and they expected that the balance would be easily liquidated out of the 
Grand Trak Western’s earnings during the current year. Already in 
the first two months a balance towards the result ef £13,2C0 had been 
accumulated. He gave an interesting account of his visit to the Com- 
pany’s propercy with Mr, Hays, the President, in July last. The crops 
everywhere, he said, showed a wonderful growth, but were retarded as 
to ripening owing to tho rather wet summer which had prevailed over 
the North-West. There was a notable increase in the number of cattle, 
and they saw none which were not fine animals and in good condition. 


‘They visited Prince Rapert, where they found that the inhabitants had 


been very busy erecting houses and other buildings, and also road-making, 
the latter being a big task, but nothing daunted their energy, and no 
doubt by the time the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway got through a very 
considerable city would greet the eyes of the first arrivals by train. 
The new work which had been done to the property since his last visit 
amounted to about 300 miles on the main line completed or graded, and 
over 400 miles on the branch lines. The development of Canada up to 
date since they began operations justified the belief that the hopes enter- 
tained as to the futare would be fulfilled. He quoted figures to show the 
immense increase in the population of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, which -had occurred since 19€1, and said, with 
regard to the crops, that the ¢stimate of the grain crop this year for the 
whole of Canada was 620,000,C€C0 bushels, of which the North-West Pro- 
vinces were estimated to preduce 414,000,000 bushels, or, rougaly, two- 
thirds of the total. From these figures it would be realised what a 
tremendous factor in the wealth of Canada the produce of the North- 
West Provinces had become, and when it was considered what a small 
proportion of the available fertile land in the North-West had -been 
brought under the pleugh to produce the results given, he thought they 
were fully justified in feeling confidence in the success of their enter- 
prise. In face of the development of the North-West Provinces, and the 
great prosperity of Canada generafiy, what would have been said of the 
directors had they not seized the opportunity to take action to enable 
them to participate in the prosperity of the great North-West? To have 
obtained this participation had been a great and arduous undertaking, 
surrounded with many difficulties, and the greatest difficulty had been, 
and was at the present time, the immense rise in the cost of Ishour 
brought about by the great prosperity of Canada during the last seven 
years, and it was that rise in the cost of labour that had prevented 
the board paying to the holders of the Third Preference Stock a sub- 
stantial, if indeed not the full, dividend on the stock. They 
believed that the growth of Canada would, however, enable them to 
overcome these difficulties, and that nothing would enable them to attain 
success more surely than to keep the Grand Trunk physically in the 
best condition to meet the requirements of their customers, and to cope 
with the increased traffic which would come when they were physically 
connected with the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Sir Henry Jackson seconded the motion, which was carried after a 
brief discussion. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THIS WEEK'S ISSUE CONTAINS :— 

SUGAR AND ITS CULTIVATION. 
By W. Wicherley, F.R.H.S. 

WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST. Dividend Possi- 
bilities of Bernam Perak. By X.Y.Z. 

INDIAN TEA. 

THE SENGAT, SERDANG, KIBWEZI, AND SOCONUSCO 
MEETINGS. 


Subseription Per Annum, in the United Kingdom, 6s. 6d. ; 
Abroad, 8s. 8d. 


Vol. Ill of the RUBBER WORLD, containing 27 of X.Y.Z.’s 
Estimates, Now Ready. 
Abroad, post free 6s, 

~ The RUBBER WORLD is the completest record of Plantation 
and Financial Interests. The Volumes make invaluable reference 


._40 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Price 5s., post free 5s. 6d.; 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel 
With 3 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 6S. 


The Case of Richard Meynell 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘* Robert Elsmere,” etc. 


Times :—‘‘ The story is told with delicacy and distinction. In this volume are | 


fine touches and noble thoughts worthily expressed. The relations between the 
mother and the daughter are delicately and tenderly delineated. Here and there is a 
subtle phrase which carries expression into the realm of music . . . none will 
question the truthfulness and vividness of the picture of a spiritual struggle, or be 
oblivious to the excellence of the workmanship and the nobility of the motives of the 


writer.” 


Other 6s. Nove's. 


The Courtier Stoops. 
By Sir JAMESH. YOXALL, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘ Chateau Royal,” etc. 


Times: ‘‘ Sir James Yoxall tells in 
the form of a novel the love story of 
Goethe and Christiane Vulpius. And 
he tells it very cleverly.” 


Penny Monypenny. 
By MARY & JANE FINDLATER, 


Authors of ‘Tales that are Told,” 
Crossriggs,” etc. (Now. 2. 


Two Visits to Denmark. 

By EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘Father and Son,” etc. 
Large post Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: ‘ A book which in the 

guise of a quiet and delightful narrative 

gives you an insight into one of the most 
delightful countries of Europe.” 


Leaves of the Tree. 


Studies in Biography. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author 
of ‘From a College Window,” etc. 

Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

Cork Free Press: ‘* Sketches of an 
intimate and entertaining nature.” Mr. 
Benson has a curious knack of describing 
in a bright and unpretentious fashion 
his meetings and conversations with the 
great ones of the earth . . an exposition 
of the greatness of great men.” 


Hannah More: 
A Biographical Study. 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, 
Author of “‘ What Americais Doing,” 


etc. With 9 Portraits (1 in Photo- 
gravure). Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION OF 


Pastels under the 
Southern Cross. 
By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS, 


Author of ‘“‘The King’s Revoke,” | 


etc. Large post Svo. 6S. net. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Tells about the people 
and the South African Life in chapters 


of never flagging interest,withevery now | 


and then a striking passage of descrip- 
tion. The book will be enjoyed both by 
readers who know Rhodesia and by 


those who want to know about the | 


place.” 


When Life was New. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘‘Nature’s Moods and 
Tenses.” Large post 8vo. 6S. net. 


The Great Duke. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 


+ Author of “Deeds that Won the 
Empire,” etc. In 2 vols., with por- 
traits and plans. Crown 8vo. 128. 


A popular life of the Great Duke of | 


Wellington. 


Copts and Moslems under 


British Control. 
Edited By KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL. 
Large Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
[Oct. 30. 
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